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THE BEN DAVIS, THE MONEY-MAKING APPLE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


To many of our readers the Ben Davis apple has long been well known. To others American Agriculturist’s frontispiece will give for the first time 
an adequate idea of this apple, so much in evidence in the commercial orchards of the southwest. It is a highly successful variety in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Illinois, and is also a favorite with many orchardists in the Virginias, Kentucky and Tennessee. The recently published work, The Apples of New York, 
embodying an exhaustive report of the experiment station, says: In the more elevated and more northern portions of New York the Ben Davis is not 
usually regarded with favor. But in southwestern New York the planting of it for commercial purposes has extended until in many sections it now 


ranks in importance next to Baldwin and Rhode Island Greening. The Ben Davis is not regarded as a first-class apple so far as quality is concerned. 
It has a thick skin and is a good shipper. 
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COMMERCIAL 


100000 Square Feet of 


Millions of rolls are in 
satisfaction to thousands of 


BLACKDIAM MOND 


ROOFING 


se all over America, giving 


owners. Black Diamond, 


properly coated, is giving better service than any of its rivals, be- 
cause it is made of pitch and wool-felt materials that are proof against 


moisture or weather action, 


clalelel. 
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Some roofings contain materials that 
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Storage Sheds of Chippewa Beet Sugar Co. 100,000 eq. ft. of Black Diamond Roofing. 


will actually dissolve in water. 


Look over the free sample that we 


will send you, if you ask for it, and see the good weather-resisting 
materials we put into ‘‘ Black Diamond.”’ 

Address nearest office, Barrett Manufacturing Co., Black Diamond 
Dept., New York, eicage, Cleveland, Allegheny, Kansas City, St. 


Louis, Minneapolis, Phi 


adelphia, 


New Orleans and Cincinnati. 











Most economical and 
tools but @ hatchet or a 


covering building. 


Cheaper 


sides. $1.60 is our 
siding, each sheet 24 


Fine 
crimped 
Roofing. 


P| 


3! a 
one answering this adv 


8 25 per cent of the amount of your order in cash; balance to be paid after material reaches your Station. 
ted, you do not’ have to take the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your deposit. 
Lowest prices on Roofing, 


not ye as a 

Ca °. 26. 
Household Sesk and everything needed on 
ceiver’s sales. Li RO Hi 


durable 
hammer, 
Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere have 
Also best for ceiling and si 
more lasting than shinglem Will not 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 
jee for our No. 15 grade of 
ches wide and 24 inches long. Our price on the corruga 
illustration; sheets 22 inches wide x 24 inches long $1.60, At%5 cents per square additional 
we will furnish sheets 6 and 8 feet long. Steel pressed brick siding, per squere $2.00. 
Steel Beaded Ceiling, per square 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ALL POINTS EAST OF COLORADO} 


except Oklahoma, Texas and Indian Territory. Quotations to omer pe on application.§ 
Sati ranteed or money refunded. t 
ertisement ©. O. D., with privilege of examination if you will send] 


the Farm or in the Home. 
DUSE WRECKING CO. 


SQUARE FEET 


$1.50 


roof covering known. Easy to put on; requires no 
With ordinary care will outlast any other kind 
roven its virtues. Suitable for 
ing. Fire-proof and water-proof. 
int rain-water. Makes your building} 
Absolutely perfect, brand new, painted red twol 
fiat Semi-Hardened steel roofin, a 

e 


$2.00. Can also furnish standing seam or *V" 


We will send this roofing to any 


If} 


ve Trough, Wire, Pipe, Fencing, Plumbings Doors, 
We buy our goods at Sheriff’s and re- 
35TH & IRON STREETS CHICAGG 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


By F. A. WAUGH. 
Professor of Horticulture and Landscape 
wardening Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College. 


Nothing more striking has occurred in the develop- 
meut of agricultural affairs during the last decade 
thaa the rise of the amateur spirit, There are now 
thousands of people to whom farming or gardening 
is a pastime or a recreation. Many others, while 
still cultivating the soil for financial returns, con- 
fess that the money thus earned is the smallest 
reward of their labor, Lverywhere there are village 
gardens, suburban home lots and private estates. 
The very type and model of all the operations on 
all these places is to be found in the garden of 
dwarf fruit trees. The suburban lot which would 
- be crowded with two or three common Baldwin apple 
trees can easily accommodate forty or fifty dwarf 
trees bearing apples, pears, plums, peaches, necta- 
rines, and the whole lot of hardy fruits. 

These dwarf trees have a very great advantage 
further in the fact that they come into bearing 
very early. One has to wait ten years for fruit 
from & common apple tree, while a dwarf tree 
of the same variety will bear in three years. The 
fruit is also of the highest quality. 

Eren in strictly commercial operations the dwarf 
trees have their place. They make the best of 
“fillers” for temporary planting between permanent 
standard trees in a new orchard, and there are some 
commercial orchards of dwarf trees, particularly of 
pears, long and favorably known in America, as 

ofit-sielding enterprises. 
man these Sacantages are enthusiastically set forth 
in Prof Wangh’s new book. What is more impor- 
tant, the hook also tells, in detail, how these ad- 
vantages are to be secured. In pleasing and readable 
stvie, the propagation of the trees is described, their 
planting, pruning, care and general management. 
The work, as @ whole, is eminently practical and 
timely. It is fully and handsomely illustrated and 
substantially bound in cloth. Tlustrated, 125 pages, 
6x7 inches, Cloth, Price 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


‘Cut Ensilage 
ra 


The Baldwin and 
Cale-Baidwin Cutters 
With Traveling Feed Table 


for both ensilage and dry fodder are the modern. 
typical machines. Smooth, easy ye and fast 
cutting distinguish them. Elevate to &ii any silo, 
ight or left or straight away. Strong self- 
feed, cut four lengths, perfection. safety devices. 
Sizes for hand and power. Write for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


COME WHERE CROPS NEVER FAIL 


irrigated 


carry to r 





Free information about 
land in the Gridley Colonies, Butte 
Co, California. No crop failures on 
irrigated land. Five to six crops al- 
falfa every season. Dairying and 
stock raising highly profitable. 
Peaches, grapes, figs and English wal- 
nuts give big profits Abundant water 
for irrigation at low rates. A fertile 
and prosperous section with good 
schools, churches and good roads. Two 
railroads. Good market. One hun- 
dred families have settled at Gridley 
the last year. Many more coming. 
Write for free printed matter. Charles 
| -F. O’Brien, General Mgr, 1109 Post St, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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Sugar Beet Crop Flourishing. 


In line with its usual custom Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has asked sugar beet 
factory managers throughout the 
United States and Canada to give in- 
formation concerning the condition of 
the growing crop, acreage compared 
| with last year, the feeling of farmers 
towards the industry, etc. Reports to 
| date indicate that sugar beets are 
|. rowing in popularity, especially from 

Michigan westward; that farmers are 
|} learning how to handle beets in 
Of course many localities are not 
suited to the growing of sugar beets, 
but the wide distribution of factories 
indicates that they can be grown prof- 
itably in a wide variety of Climates 
and soils. 

The third largest sugar beet factory 
in the world is located at Menominee, 
Mich. One of the editors of American 
| Agriculturést visited this factory last 
year and found it in most admirable 
shape. The manager, George W. Mc- 
Cormick, answering our inquiry says: 
“I am pleased to state that the grow- 
ing crop is by all means the best in 
many respects that we have ever had 
Since we started our factory. One 
factor which has dene much toward 
the popularizing of the beet crop is 
the fact that the grain crops following 
the beet crop of the year before are 
far superior in every respect to those 
on land where beets are not planted. 
As to the interest that the farmers 
would state there has never ex- 
prevails here at present.” 

The West Bay City sugar company 
located there states that the present 
condition of the crop compared with 
| the same date last year is 50% better 
| in every way. The acreage is one-third 
| larger. At Oswego, Mich, the con- 
dition of the crop is at least three 
weeks ahead of last year. The com- 
pany has 7000 acres of beets growing 
this year compared with 4500 last year. 
In Wisconsin sugar beets are also 
popular. Pres R.° G. Wagner of 
the Wisconsin sugar company of Mil- 
waukee, states that the condition of 
the sugar beet crop as’ compared with 
last year is much better. There has 
been no increase in acreage, but a 
larger yield per acre is expected. In 
the vicinity of the factory at Menom- 
onee Falls, many farmers realize $75 
per acre in gross returns. Besides 
| this, they have two tons of leaves 
and beet tops and eight tons of beet 

pulp in feed. Farmers are learning 
the fact that beet culture. improves 
their farms. 

Returns are not all in from territory 
east of Michigan, but the acreage 
around Wallaceburg, Ont, according to 
recent advices to American Agricul- 
turist, is as large as last.year. The 
weather and other conditions there 
have been quite satisfactory and the 
outlook is better than this time last 
year. . Particulars about New York 
and Ohio soon. West of the Missouri 
river, the sugar beet crop is generally 
excellent, with promise of a large out- 
turn of the finished product. This is 
true of the factory sections,of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and on the Pacific 
coast, The season in the west has 
been entirely satisfactory, as a whole. 

ee 

The Accepted Time to buy a manure 
spreader is just now. At this period 
there is an accumulation of manure 
on the farm that. should be properly 
spread at once, either as top-dressing 
for meadow or on stubble ground be- 
fore fall plowing. Many farmers give 
too little thought to the great value 
of the manure crop. Don’t be negli- 
gent and let your land run out. Re- 
member you can't be eternally taking 
something from the ground and not 
put anything into it. Now is just the 
time for you to look up a tip-top, 
first-class, up-to-date manure spread- 
er. For full particulars, free book on 
Manure and catalog, write the Amer- 
ican Harrow Company of Detroit, 
Mich, Be sure to say that you saw 














their adv in this journal. 


Lima Beans Money Makers. 


Growers in California, where this 
crop is chiefly produced, have made 
considerable money in the last 20 
years, and are very independent in the 
matter of selling immediately after 
harvest or holding for a time. Unless 
the price is satisfactory, they are us- 
ually inclined to hold until the market 
advances, providing this takes place in 
a reasonable time. H. Levy, a promi- 
nent dealer in Ventura county, Cal, 
writes that fully half the growers carry 
their crops of lima beans over an en- 
tire year, providing market condi- 
tions do not satisfy them. F. E. Bar- 
nard, also of Ventura county, estimates 
that on the basis of a 2000-pound crop. 
the cost per acre for growing lima 
beans is $15 to $17. That is, one could 
contract to have them grown, and put 
into warehouse at that figure 

The beans are planted in rows about 
three feet apart, and fifteen inches 
apart in the rows. From 30 to 50 
pounds of seed to the acre is required. 
Planting should begin in May and the 
beans are harvested in October, it re- 
quiring about five months to mature 
a crop of limas. 
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England's Great Need of Cotton Seed 





In addition to heavy purchases of 
raw cotton, the United Kingdom buys 
large quantities of cottonseed meal 
and cake in the United States. This is 
taken mostly by live stock feeders and 
dairymen. Annual imports of cotton- 
seed feeding stuffs into the United 
Kingdom approximate $10,000,000 in 
valuation and about 85% of this is 
bought of the United States and 
Egypt. During the last fiscal year, 
total exports of cottonseed. and lin- 
seed oj] cake and meal from the 
United States were 947,288 tons, of 
which 154,000 tons, or 16% went to 
Great Britain. 

The United Kingdom is an extensiv: 
importer of cottonseed. During the 
past few years that country has 
bought between 500,000 and 600,00) 
tons of cottonseed per annum, th: 
bulk coming from Egypt and British 
India. 

Small quantities of cottonseed ar: 
now sent to England from the United 
States and Brazil, the latter country 
furnishing about 4% of the British 
supply. Formerly the United States 
sent as much to England, but the last 
few years our exports to the United 
Kingdom have fallen off and now 
amount to only 1% of her total im- 
ports. The following table shows im- 
ports of cottonseed into the United 
Kingdom for recent years: 

IMPORTS OF COTTONSEED INTO THE U K. 
{In tons of 2000 lbs each.] 
Cal yr Beypt India Others Total 
"O04 537,366 116,738 50,787 524,891 
03 350,952 197,887 601,989 
"02 418,907 125,231 616,094 
"ol 390,299 49,495 489,006 
"00 391,230 50 455,255 

From 22,000,000 to 27,000,000 gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil are extracted 
annually in Great Britain. Of this, 
more than 60% is taken by soap mak- 
ers and the remainder is shipped 
largely to the continent. In addition 
to her crushings, the United Kingdom 
also imports appreciable quantities 
of cottonseed oil from the United 
States, taking about 3,300,000 gallons 
during the past fiscal year. 
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Cattle and Horses suffer so much 
from flies at this time of year that our 
readers will be glad to have their at- 
tention called to the Russ Fly Chaser, 
advertised in this issue by the Excel- 
sior Wire & Poultry Supply Co, 26 
Vesey St, New York city. Ifyou ad- 
dress Department EE, and mention 
this paper, they will send you descrip- 
tive circular premptly, or you can or- 
der right from the ady if you prefer, 
as prices are given therein. 


“I saw your ady in old reliable A A.” 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —W ashington 
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MANAGEMENT OF WINTER LAMBS 


J. S. WOODWARD, NIAGARA COUNTY, N Y. 


[This is the fifth of Mr Woodward's series 

of articles on winter lambs and their manage- 
ment. These papers are brim full of practical 
experience. One more part on slaughtering and 
marketing will complete the series. ] 
\HAVE tried many kinds of 
food for the young lambs but 
have found nothing equal to 
new process linseed meal. It 
is inviting to their taste, and, 
if given as much as they will 
eat, never disagrees with 
them. When three weeks old a little cooked 
corn may be mixed with it and later bright 
barley, the kernels being slightly broken. 

The Jambs should be provided with a pen 
separate from ewes, with an opening in the 
fence just large enough: so ewes cannot pass 
through. It is better to have two 
of these openings, one at each end 
of the fence. In the lamb pen should 
be a rack or feed trough long 
enough so that all may have plenty 
of room to eat without crowding. 
The grain trough and hay rack 
should be cleaned out every day and 
fresh feed given. Lambs should 
not be expected to eat the clover 
hay clean, but just take the heads 
and leaves. What is left may be fed 
to other stock. 

As soon as the shipment of lambs 
begins, it will pay to sort out those 
nearest ready and give them two or 
more ewes to suck. This can be 
done by confining the ewes in a 
sort of stanchion during the day, 
having trained the lambs to help 
themselves. Or, by taking a ewe 
by the topknot and pinching it, she 
will think of nothing but her head 
and offer no objections to the op- 
erations of the lambs and it will 
only take a couple of lessons to do 
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will scarcely notice the operation at this age. 
Emasculation can be done by severing the en- 
tire scrotum near the belly with a dullish pair 
of sheep shears and simply touching the wound 
with a swab wet with a weak solution of tinc- 
ture of muriate of iron. But I prefer to per- 
form the operation by cutting off one-third the 
purse and pulling each testicle out separately 
and let the lamb go, It will not bleed much 
and the lamb will go to eating at once. 


IMPORTANCE OF WATER. 

Many people say that sheep do not need 
water, but a worse fallacy was never indulged. 
No animal will drink oftner and is so particular 
to have clean water as a sheep. Every one of the 
folds should have plenty of water always acces- 
sible. The dish and water should both be kept 


so clean that the shepherd would: be willing to 
drink from. it himself. Water may be furnished 
in pails or tubs made by sawing fish barrels in 




















CARE OF CREAM BEFORE CHURNING 


PROF C. D. SMITH, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 

I wish you would give me some advice about 
taking care of cream for making butter I 
have a separator, but do not get cream just right 
for best results. We have no ice, but a good 
cellar.—[M. E. Smith, Michigan. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of 
getting good, sweet cream to properly reply to 
the question above. Every intelligent reader 
or American Agriculturist well understands that 
first-class butter cannot be made from bad 
cream. I assume that it is desired to make the 
cream into butter at home, and shall 
some suggestions with that idea in mind. 

In the first place, the best separator will 
skim practically all of the fat out of the milk, 
if the cream screw is turned to give a very 
rich cream. It is good practice to take off as 
Small a weight of cream as convenient, mak- 
ing the cream rich in fat. With 
Such cream you can churn at a 
lower temperature and can get 
rather more butter and certainly 
better butter than when you skim 
a thin cream. 

Next, cool 
soon 
until you 


make 


the cream down as 
skim and keep cold 
have enough for your 
churning. It is to be hoped that M. 
E. S. has enough cows to warrant 
him in churning daily. In that case 
the cream need not be cooled lower 
than 60 at the outset. 

A starter may not be a necessity 
to secure good butter, but 
cure uniform butter, I like to use 
one. If no starter is used, the best 
that can be done is to allow the 
cream to sour at the temperature of 
60 or slightly above. Trying to 
sour the cream at lower tempera- 
tures results in a bitter taste to the 
butter. In my experience we have 
had good results in heating the 
cream to 65, or even higher, to start 


as you 


to se- 








this, and it is surprising how fast 
the lambs will grow. 

It will pay to have ~ new milch cow and a 
feeding bottle on hand and feed any lamb that 
is not getting enough milk to do its best. An 
old-fashioned lamb filler, with a rubber nipple 
fastened to the end of the spout will answer 
every purpose; or, if a nipple cannot be had, a 
cloth may be tied over the erfd of the spout. 
But this should be renewed daily. 

If male lambs are allowed to go entire until 
killing age they will chasing 
each other and the ewes, and running off much 
flesh. It is plainly noticeable on killing a lot 
of lambs that the ram never dresses as well 
as the ewes. If, however, the males be emascu- 
lated, they will be even more quiet than the 
ewes. For this reason, it is very desirabie that 
the males should be castrated. .This can be 
safely and quickly done and should not be de- 
layed until the lambs are more than three days 
old. Up to this age, the organs are very little 
developed and carry but little blood. The lamb 


be continually 





‘cleaning. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF FARM PRODUCTS—See Page 145 


halves. I prefer to have running water and 
have a galvanized trough 12 inches wide, 6 
inches deep and 3 feet long. This should be so 
placed as not to be easily tipped over, but ar- 
ranged so that it can be easily turned over for 
If a water pipe is so placed that a 
very small stream may be run into the trough 
all the time, I very much prefer to have it. 


Milk Absorbs Bad Odors very readily, conse- 
quently as soon as it is drawn remove at once 
from the stable and take to the milk house. 
Always milk in a place free from objectionable 
odors. This is especially impcrtant when silage 
is being fed. Do not milk while the fresh si- 
lage is in the mangers. Milk before feeding. 





The All-Round Food for milch cows is grass. 
Therefore, look well to the pastures and see 
that their quality is improved. 


the souring, thoroughly stirring the 
cream as it is heated. No men- 


tion is made of the conveniences at hand 
for cooling and warming cream. We have 
succeeded well in cooling, where no _ cool- 
er was at hand, by running cold water 


about the can of cream, setting the can in 
a larger can or even a wash boiler, s‘irring occa- 
sionally, and allowing a small stream of cold 
well water to flow into the 
larger can. In such cases let 
stream run through a pipe to the bottom of 
the boiler and let the water overflow the top, 
as it is warmed by the cream. 

When it comes to warming the cream t9 
start the souring, resort must be had to any 
contrivance in, reach. I have heated it hun- 
dreds of times by setting the cream can into 
tne dish pan, putting in a half dozen flat stones 
the size of a silver dollar, to keep the bottom 
of the cream can away from the heat, then 
setting the dish pan on the stove, stirring the 

{To Page 146.] 


boiler or outer, 


the incoming 
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FERTILIZERS FOR WINTER WHEAT 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

The fertilizers suitable for winter wheat will 
depend almost entirely on the nature of the 
soil and its constituents. In some instances farm- 
yard manure will be superior to any other form 
of fertilizer. In other instances artificial ferti- 
lizers alone may be superior, and in yet other 
instances the best results will be obtained from 
applying both farmyard manure and commercial 
fertilizers. 

Farmyard manure will usually give the best 
resuits on Jands more or less sandy in charac- 
ter. These may produce an excellent sample 
of wheat, but unless stimulated by heavy ma- 
nuring, do not produce extraordinary yields. 
The proper manuring of such lands may greatly 
increase the crop, as they generally grow straw 
strong enough to sustain the head. Manvre 
from the barnyard, on land which naturally 
grows ample straw, is quite liable to induce 
lodging, and this means reduced yields. 

The mode of applying the manure will vary 
with climate and character of land. On land 
with a heavy subsoil, the best results will follow 
from applying the manure in the fresh form on 
fallow land before it is plowed. On light land 
and in a climate somewhat dry, the same plan 
will hold good, but on light land in a climate of 
considerable rainfall, it would probably be bet- 
ter to apply the manure after the first plowing 
and incorporate it not far from the surface 
by the use of the cultivator. In any event the 
manure should be in process of decay in the 
soil so that it can yield food for the wheat from 
the first. 

Some persons stil] practice reducing the ma- 
nure by piling it and then applying it as a 

- dressing just before sowing the wheat. That 
is excellent for the wheat, but it is wasteful of 
plant food in the manure, so much of the nitro- 
gen escapes during process of fermentation. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

The nature of the fertilizer to apply will de- 
pend on many conditions. So many that it will 
not be possible to discuss this part of the sub- 
ject in a way at all comprehensive. These 
conditions include plant food in the land, nature 
of the soil, and the manner of preparing it. 
Usually the ingredient most wanted in soils 
sufficiently supplied with vegetable matter is 
phosphoric acid. But in some localities potash 
also is needed. 

One of the fine features of farmyard manure 
is that it is a complete fertilizer, furnishing n!- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash. On the 
other hand, if all three ingredients are not 
needed in the soil, in so far as they are not, 
there will be waste. 

Phosphoric acid may usually be best applied 
as acid phosphate in growing winter wheat, as 
quick action is wanted. On many soils good re- 
sults follow sowing the fertilizer at the same 
time as wheat with a suitable drill. Such an 
application with some nitrogen is favorable to 
good growth at the first, a result which is es- 
sential in the growing of any crop that is to 
produce large yields. Nitrogen may be applied 
in the spring to stimulate growth, and thus 
secure the desired yields. This method on light 
land, fairly well stocked with humus, may be 
made very effective. > 


FARM MANURE 

To apply farm manure in moderate quanti- 
ties and then supplement the manure with com- 
mercial fertilizers is usually the most satisfac- 
tory way of fertilizing lands so as to set 
extraordinary yield. The manure puts humus 
in the soil and furnishes a part of the fertility, 
and the commercial fertilizers may then be ap- 
plied in a way ihat brings the needed 


AND FERTILIZERS, 


_ day. 


equilibrium in fertility in the land. The action 
of commercial fertilizers is much more perfect 
in the presence of a sufficiency of vegetable 
matter in the soil. When thus applied, the 
waste of manure from leveling is reduced. 
Good results follow preparing the land in cer- 
tain areas, in a certain way, without fertilizers. 
Such are the dry areas of the Big Bend country 
in Washington. The process, meantime, seems 
to. be purely a mechanical one. It consists in 
summer fallowing the land one year and grow- 
ing winter wheat on it.the next. The prepara- 
tion consists in plowing once and then harrow- 
ing often enough to clean the land and to retain 
in it enough of moisture to start the wheat 
when it is sown in the fall. 

In certain areas of the northwestern prairies, 
artificial fertilizers have frequently been disap- 
pointing. The reasons are not fully known. 
Even on worn land the mere supplying of the 
land with humus-‘and cleaning seems to give it 
a new lease of producing power. 


EXPERIENCES WITH BROOD SOWS 
A. FARMER, KENTUCKY, 

My sows are bred to farrow in March and 
April for spring and August and September for 
fall. I am of the opinion that the feeding of 
corn to sows with pigs is a waste and loss of 
time. Good mill feed and grass and milk, if at 
hand, are better. The breeding or mating should 
be managed with good judgment. Two good 
boars should be kept, one a heavy boned, the 
other rather a neater bone fellow and the sows 
of heavy and neat bones, bred in cross direc- 
tion. This will produce satisfactory results. 
I get best results from ground wheat, even 
at current prices. Hogs fed for markets should 
be finished on a little corn. I never feed for 
market, as all my pigs are sold for breeding. 

The earlier one gets his money out of his 
hogs the better. Spring pigs should be pushed 
with good feed and put on the market follow- 
ing winter. Fall pigs pay quite well to put on 
good grass the following summer. If given a 
little corn twice a day they will grow rapidly 
and fatten satisfactorily. When a sow is bred 
one service is sufficient. Book the time of ser- 
vice; in 110 days put the sow by herself, even 
one or two weeks earlier is the better and give 
her soft feed. If the weather is rather cold, 
don’t give too much bedding. 


HARVESTING AND FEEDING THE CORN CROP 


A. H. JUDY, DARKE COUNTY, 0. 
Cutting corn is one of the problems of the 
I prefer the corn binder. With this ma- 
chine one man can cut and shock all the corn 
that a hand should be supposed to grow in this 
locality. Labor is the erying need, but with 
the corn bound and in shock, you and your 
neighbor can take a wagon and team and haul 
during nice weather when it will not damage 
the fields from 40 to 50 acres corn. Rick it 
earefully in your barnyard, and when it is 
seasoned, the shelled corn which you will 
have from machine husking will keep. By 
going together with a half-dozen of the neigh- 
bors, help for help back, that corn can all be 
cribbed, your fodder all shredded and put in the 
mow, at a cost that will be little above the old 
way of doing it. 

This solves our hay problem, our corn cutting 
and husking problem. This method leaves all 
the clover on the field to help produce more 
corn to turn into money. With clover to iu- 


crease fertility, we can better spare the grain. 
Our corn will be a good bank deposit to get 
cashed at any, and the best, time our judgment 
may decide. 
the beef route and are successful. 


Some market their corn through 
This is a 





HARVEST SEASON AND AFTER 


good way to dispose if it, at the same time 
building up the farm. Whoever follows this 
method must like his business; to feed and care 
for cattle requires a great amount of labor, and 
a good judge of the business to make it a 
success. Our plan has been the hog route. 


HARVESTING AND STORING POTATOES 
G. R. WILSON, MICHIGAN. 


The potato harvest should begin as soon as 
the vines are dead. If the plants have been 
killed by late blight or ether similar disease, 
the potatoes should be dug and marketed as 
soon as possible, as the extent of the injury 
from the disease cannot be determined before 
spring. If they are stored, a great number 
may be lost during the winter. 

A digger drawn by horses is preferable in 
many ways. Generally help is scarce. The 
potatoes are not mutilated as with forks or 
hooks, and they are dug more thoroughly. 

One ca : I have in mind where an acre was 
dug by hand, and the ground was gone over 
afterwards with a horse digger. Fifteen bushels 
were dug out, showing decidedly in favor of the 
digger. Sometimes workmen are careless in 
digging by hand, and with a digger the chances 
for careless work are Jessened. I put on horses 
enough to pull the machine with ease, and dig 
the first thing in the morning what I can take 
care of that day. 

The pickers can thus start with the machine 
and work all day. The tubers are picked up in 
bushel crates, and the teams, when through 
digging, come-along with the wagons. The 
crates are set on the wagons and drawn to the 
storehouse. . 

MARKETING AND STORING, 


Local conditions, proximity to market and 
prices all determine whether potatoes are to 
be marketed immediately or stored. The best 
place to store on the farm is in a potato house, 
made especially for them, or a good cellar not 
heated artificially. The potatoes should have 
no mud or water on them. Let them have 
two or three hours of breeze or sunshine after 
digging. 

Some seasons wet potatoes winter over all 
right, but not always. It is best to be on the 
safe side. Potatoes stored in a cellar or store- 
house are accessible at all times, and this is 
quite an advantage over a pit. 

Potatoes should be kept as cool as possible 
and the room darkened. The temperature 
should be from 33 to 36 degrees. They will not 
freeze at 32, but 33 is near enough. If they 
are put in the storeroom dry and free from 
disease, have reasonable ventilation, and not 
allowed to get too warm, they will keep till July 
without any loss. 

POTATOES FOR SEED. 


Seed potatoes should be harvested a little 
different from the main crop if one expects to 
keep un the strain. The hills should be dug 
by hand, and those hills which contain only uni- 
form tubers of the desired size and shape should 
be stored by themselves for seed. Potatoes 
intended for seed should never be frosted. if 
a frost or freeze kills the vines, no harm will 
result if the tubers are about ripe and the frost 
does not touch them. If they are put into 
storage a little damp ani not in too large a 
heap, and the temperature is kept low, they will 
keep all right for seed, 

I want to emphasize the importance of as 
little handling as possible at harvest time, as 
those not ripe or those blighted are liable to 
skin or bruise; also that heat and light will 
induce sprouting. This injures the flavor, and 
reduces the vitality of the seed. 











A FARM PRODUCTS EXHIBIT 


How a Buckeye Farmer Puts Up a Prize Win- 
ing Exhibit—The Prizes Sufficiently Large to 
Induce Sharp Competition—Requirements of 
the Fair Association—Sug gestions About Grow- 
ing Vegetables and Grains—Editorial Pictures 
That Tell Their Own Story—The Man Who 
Knows How. 


Farm products at state and county fairs in 
the middle western states are usually shown to 
better advantage than in the east. I[n many 
places special prizes are offered for county ex- 
hibits or for exhibits of farm products by local 
grange organizations. One of the most con- 
spicuous examples of the former is in Ohio, 
where liberal prizes are offered for the best 
representative county exhibit of farm products. 
Nine hundred dollars is distributed in prizes for 
the six best exhibits as follows: First, $200; 
second, $180; third, $160; fourth, $140; fifth, 
$120, and sixth, $100. ' 

One of the requirements is that the county ex- 
hibit of farm products must consist of a com- 
plete and attractive arrangement and display 
of all field and garden crops common in the 
county. Samples of corn. iu the ear and on 
full stalk with grain threshed and in the straw 
is required. Exhibits are properly named and 
labeled. Of the grains and seeds no less than 
one gallon of each yariety is required. No 
product can be shown that was not grown the 
same season. Manufactured products and fruits 
are not included in these displays. 

For beauty and convenience, glass jars are 
recommended for small grains and seeds. An 
exhibit of farm products, such as is shown in 
the pictures reproduced on this page, accom-~— 
plishes more to advance the county and demon- 
strate its agricultural possibilities than could be 
done in any other manner. Such exhibits bring 
out many inquiries and hence great benefit to 
the conrpetiting counties, as thousands of peo- 
ple from all parts of the country become inter- 
ested in a display such as is here shown. 

The editorial camera of American Agricul- 
turist caught only a portion of the splendid ex- 
hibit of Union county, O, at the state fair last 
fall, as seen on this page. . This exhibit was 
awarded the first prize of $200. It was consid- 
ered one of the finest and most complete col- 
lections that had ever been seen in the state. 
The specimens shown in the exhibit were 
grown largely by J. L. Keckley who is seen in 
the picture. The general arrangement of this 








THE OPPOSITE END OF THE DISPLAY 


EXHIBITING AT FARM FAIRS 


splendid exhibit is 
worth careful study, es- 
pecially by those who 
are interested in work 
of this sort. We have 
observed many collec- 
tions at state fairs, but 
this was by far the 
most attractive one we 
have ever seen. 

This arrangement of 
farm products is in 
sharp contrast with ex-, 
hibits of a similar char- 
acter seen at many local 
and state fairs else- 
where. It would be dif- 
ficult to improve upon 
this arrangement, 
Everything was -care- 
fully labeled and the 
exhibit elicited much 
favorable comment. It was, indeed, a credit to 
the state and county, as well as to the individual 
who brought it together and made possible, by 
his artistic arrangement, such-a general collec- 
tion of farm products. As a rule, such vege- 
tables as potatoes, onions, tomatoes, etc, can be 
shown to best advantage in shallow pans, hav- 
ing a diameter of about 1 foot, such as shown 
in this exhibit. Where it is desirable to show 
larger quantities a half-peck or peck basket 
is used. As a rule, these should not stand on 
shelves or tables, but on the ground, so as to 
face up the general exhibit. Squashes and 
pumpkins can usually be grouped in pyramids 
or on shelves as shown in these pictures. Field 
corn shown in large baskets is uninviting. 

Perhaps, the most attractive way of exhibit- 
ing corn is to lay four or six ears of each va- 
riety upon a flat surface or'a table with a 
slight incline. The arrangement used by Mr 
Keckley in his county exhihit is a very catch- 
ing one. The selection of grain in the head 
or straw for exhibition purposes is usually over- 
looked by the average farmer until it is too 
late to make a collection for exhibitien pur- 
poses. Selections of this sort should be made 
early and great care should be taken .in the 
bunching and tying of specimens. The method 
of bunching and arranging grain of this sort, 
as shown by Mr Keckley, is an art in itself. 


PREPARING LIVE STOCK FOR THE RING 

In the various live stock departments there 
is a certain class of professional exhibitors who 
need no instruction regarding the preparation 
of animals for the show 
ring. Some of them 
have certain methods of 
feeding and ways of 
handling live stock for 
rounding them off for 
exhibition purposes. It 
is impossible to secure 
a detailed description 
of their methods. Asa 
rule, many breeders 
take their cattle direct 
from the pasture to the 
fair. A few weeks before 
the fair the cattle are 
brought in daily and 
kept up for a short time 
until they become ac- 
customed to their feeds. 
In this way they are 
not disturbed or af- 
fected by the sudden 
change when _trans- 


ferred from the pasture 
to the 
stall. 


fair. grounds 
With plenty of 





THE CENTRAL PORTION OF EXHIBIT 











good chopped hay in sacks, the exhibitor will 
be able to so adjust the meal and cut feeds in 
sacks to the needs of the animals so that they 
may be kept on their proper feed and in good 
tone. Good alfalfa and clover well cut makes 
one of the most satisfactory cut feeds. 

Care should be taken not to overcrowd the 
animals with food on the way to the fair. Fre- 
quently the appetite slackens in transportation 
and experience shows that it is better to keep 
them under, rather than overfed. The feed 
given them during transit should be dry rather 
than possessing to much succulence. It is a 
well-known fact that animals will not 
take much water when on the road, hence the 
necessity of care in this respect. The individ- 
vals should be watched. The more nearly they 
can be kept and fed as they were when at home 
the better. 

Animals should not be washed until they are 


some 


thoroughly rested after their journey. The fa- 
cilities for washing, including svap, brushes, 
buckets and plenty of fresh water. It is im- 


Ani- 
purposes 


portant that this work be pushed rapidly. 
mals are taken to the faif for 
and the oftener they are ip the show ring the 
better for the individual who shows them. 
After the animals have been’ thoroughly 
washed they should be groomed carefully daily, 
the more the better. ’ 

The character of the stalls and pens 
usually with the management. The 
should be careful not to unduly expose a valu- 
able animal to inclement weather. Frequently 
the stalls are open and valuable animals are 
drafts and beating rains during 
heavy storms. Frequently blankets can be 
tacked up affording ample protection. There 
should be more individual exhibits of first-class 
pure-bred stock from farms. Freyuently stock 
of this sort take the ribbons away 
fessional showmen. 
that adds interests to the live stock department 
of an agricultural fair. 


show 


rests 


exhibitor 


subject to 


from pro- 


It is competition like this 


Dairy Records Essential—The daily record of 
the herd is a matter of the utmost importance, 
says Prof C. B. Lane of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. The highest 
of success cannot be attained unless dairymen 
know the productive capacity of each individual 
not the 


degree 


cow. The record should include only 
dairy performance, but a concise history and 
description of each animal. The former re- 
quires a daily record of the milk yield of every 
cow and a fat test of several consecutive milk- 
ings, if accurate records are to be secured. Sam- 
ples for this test may be mixed and this com- 


posite sample tested, thus obtaining the 


average. 

















You know the old chickens can stand ont- 
dampness. You know 
that little chickens can’t stand either. Then why 
run the chance of having one leaky spot kil} the little 
— a a _.Why risk a Gee coop that will give 
ll them in a few days? 





door wet, but not indoor 
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‘Rex Flintkote Roofing 


An ordinary farm-hand can lay it perfectly, Once down it 
stays despite all wind. Water can’t get under it because there 
are no rough, turn-up edges. Dampness can’t get through it 

it’s porous. Sparks can’t _—_ it for it is treated 
by our chemical process. Makes perfect sid ised every- 
where on all kinds of buildings. Artistic effects can be at- 

tained with our new red paint adapted to Flintkote Roofing. 
Send for free booklet. For 4 cents in stamps we send 
a valuable book, ‘*Making Poultry Pay.” 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. J 
£6 India St., Boston, Mass, “ hy 
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TIME IS THE TEST 


of durability in a high-speed machine like the cream separator. No 
other machine a farmer uses has harder use. Run twice every 
‘ day, winter and summer, it must not only do thorough work, but to 
; be permanently profitable, it must be durable. 


U.S. seParATors 


are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses entirely all 
the operating parts, protecting them from dirt and danger of injury. 
The parts are few, simple and easy to get at. Ball bearings at high 
speed points, combined with automatic oiling reduce wear as well 
as insure the easiest operation. Such careful and thorough construc- 
tion is what enables the U. S. to better 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or 
two. And remember: the U.S. does the cleanest skimming all the time. 

Look into this. Write today for a copy of our handsome, new separator 
catalogue. Ask for number 4, It is finely illustrated and tells all about 
the U.S. Address 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


aoe deliveries of U. S. Separators from warehouses at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, O., 

Chica, Il., LaCrosse, W Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
San Francisco, Cal., Portland Ore., Sherbrooke and Montreal, Que., Hamilton, Ont., W innipeg, 
Maa, and Calgary, Alta. 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 




















































100 LBS. FENGE WIRE $1.25 


‘ Painted Wire Shorts, 

at 14 Gau p Calves: 

rts, 100 ; 

“a pro roportionate 

prices. Galvanized Barb Wire £ 

and 4 point, per 100 lbs., $2.50; **BB’ 

ag ized Phone Wire, per 100 

ibs., $2.40; Annealed Wire, per 100 

Ibs. 0; Graduated Diamond 

alvanized Fencing, 24 8. 
alvanized Poultry Netting, pe 

og Steel Fence Posts, Pho 

Everything ua th che 


STATE FAIR 


EPTeMBER 10°15 


Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition. 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES & HORSE SHOW 


FREE SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


LINCOLN BEECHY will make two ascensions 
each day in his celebrated Air Ship. 


M 
high, fF rod. ee 
10084 Pe abe estru 

best. ~, os Indes each, 35c. 
line of Wire and Fencing for all purposes. Now i 


the time to ~ ness prices are for r immediate 


action. Ask Virroo 500 -page Catalog. N N. ¥. STATE FAIR—September 10. 
quotes lowest prices on staple farm 1a Rouse s 


21.9 Trot, $1,200; 2.17 Pace, $2,900; 2.20 Trot, $1,200 
over find: ele oe, efgre Sarnivere ps and a- FIREMEN’S DAY-— September 11. 


Bee er arte a Ga BUth Binen Bie. Ghicegs | 2.14 Trot, #10,000; 10 Pace, $1,200: 2.08 Trot, 61,20; 
e, 


GRANGE DAY —September 12. 


WE HAVE GORNERED ssce'csst | 20 mos: 3 Pas. Gy 28 Bes saw 


county: scree di GOVERNOR, LEGISLATIVE, VETERAN AND MILITARY DAY 











© first applicant from each ci 
ould dhould ageure territo’ Irornedintely bes eae ee ae Sep aes 19, 
SHERMAN, 21 Dover St., Now 2.08 Pace, $2,000; 2.4 Pace, $1200; 2.13 Trot, $1,200; 
2.16 Trot, $1,200. 
HARVESTING WOMAN'S DAY—September 14, 

2.14 Trot, £2,000; 2.10 Trot, 81,200; 2.18 Pace, $1,200. 

STORING Entries in the Dairy, Domestic, : Farm Produce, 

MARKETING | Flower and Fruit Departments close September 3. 


Send for Prize List. 


bby F. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 


ECONOMIES 















While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
ee vo ra sagen har =. eee, fruit petese 
aws, commission dealers an ealing, etc, etc e , > 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold openings for farm help. W a i r. State 
storage are especially well and comprehensively E. J. WATSON, Commissioner, 

frente No ee: fruit eee, Saas — Department of Agriculture, ponte 
ing fruit on a e or a small scale, can affor ol, Columbia, 
tovbe without this most valuable book.’ Illustrated, | #24 Immigration, State Capitol, © Olmet aM 
Sx? inches. 280 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid...0 | S- C., &c., for literature an 

as to rates. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 


Laf: tte St t, N York, N. 
=e “Tce Building, Ghicago, Ill. ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
fin the most fertile and pros 
perous sections of the South 


I i ° ME may be had in South Caro 


lina at reasonable figures and on easy terms" 
Splendid opportunity for small farmers, Good 














; Convenient Cold Storage for the Farm. 


THE QUESTION OF FARM COLD STORAGE IS 
OF GROWING IMPORTANCE—IN THE AR- 
TICLE HEREIN J. MARION SHULL OF 
CLARK COUNTY, OHIO, GIVES PARTICU- 
LARS FOR THE WORK—-HIS EXPERIENCE 
WILL PROVE HELPFUL TO OTHERS. 


An arrangement for convenience in 
one place can seldom be copied in 
every detail for another, but may of- 
fer valuable suggestions for many 
others, so in describing our arrange- 
ment for cold storage room, etc, in 
lieu of a cellar, I shall omit such 
detail as must vary with each indi- 
vidual location, and simply describe 
this one as it is. With the exception 
of the plastering, not a stroke of pro- 
fessional labor was drawn upon for 
this addition to the house. From 
stone foundation to chimney cap, it 
was the work of home talent. 

Like many others, we live in a sec- 
tion too level to admit of a cellar un- 
der the house, and the only substitute, 
must be a cold storage room, that be- 
ing more healthful anyway. We built 
the addition as shown in the accom- 


Winter Kitchen. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF COLD STORAGE. 


panying sketch, to include a summer 
kitchen, milk room and cold storage 
room, connecting with the main house 
by means of a porch which affords a 
sheltered passageway from one to the 
other as well as covering in the well. 
As a further convenience the entire 
porch is screened to keep out flies. 
Double walls are used only for the 
cold room and milk room. These were 
made by using 6-inch studding board- 
ed solidly outside and in, and filled 
between with dry sawdust as built. 
The sawdust extends to the top and 
covers the loft with a 10 or 12-inch 
layer also. 
THE FLOOR PLAN. 

The floor is left on a level with the 
ground, but the soil was first thrown 
out and then replaced with gravel 
well tamped, and then covered with 
a layer of cement which extends up 
the stone walls around the room to 
the sills, thus inclosing everything 
water-tight. Windows and doors are 
also made double, but the outer win- 
dow is removed during summer and 
should be replaced with an awning. 
Across one end of the cold storage 
room are bins made so as to be en- 
tirely removed at will so that each 
summer the room can be thoroughly 
cleaned with the least inconvenience. 
Shelves, one amove another, accommo- 
date severhl hundred cans of fruit as 
well as empty cans, seed boxes, flower 
pots, etc. 

Along one side of the milk room is 
a tank 2 feet wide and as long as the 
room, to accommodate milk jars. A 
2-inch steel pipe with elbow turned 
upward on the outside, passes through 
the double wall and into the tank. At 
the other end, a trifle lower, its hight 
being determined by the desired depth 
of water, is a similar but straight 












pipe leading to the stock trough on 
the outside. Then for convenience in 
occasionally empting and scrubbing 
the tank, it must have a drain pipe 
near one end, and the cement floor of 
the whole room should gradually slope 
toward this point, where it must have 
connection with a tile drain, the 
trough pipe opening into the mouth 
of the larger floor drain. 

The position of the tile drain must 
depend somewhat on the lay of the 
land, but pipes from the pump trough, 
from the milk room floor, and from 
the cistern overflow into which the 
cistern pump trough is also drained, 
may be conveniently brought together 
into a single drain, at no great distance 
from their starting points. 

From the pump a heavy tin conduc- 
tor with an elbow at each end, the 
one turning downward inside the up- 
turned steel elbow mentioned above, 
the other turning upward and falling 
just under the pump spout when in 
use, carries the water to the tank. 
When not in use, it is swung around 
against the wall where it lodges in a 
hooked support and is out of the way. 
All the water for cattle and horses is 
pumped through this tank and serves 
to keep the milk and butter cool dur- 
ing the summer. A cupboard in this 
room is also the,summer receptacle 
for all quickly -perishable cooked 
things. 

Few of these double-walled rooms 
built entirely above the ground are 
absolutely frost-proof in the severest 
weather. They could doubtless be 
made so by sparing no expense in 
making thicker walls, but with few 
exceptions the rooms as described are 
sufficiently warm. When,. however, 
there is reason to fear the cold, a 
thermometer is placed in the room 
and if it is likely to#become too cold 
a fire is built in the wash room 
and the connecting doors kept open 
until the temperature has been raised 
to a safe degree, when they are again 
closed. This is necessary only when 
the cold is very severe or long pro- 
tracted. 

J 


Care of Cream Before Churning. 


[From Page 143.] 
cream and watching the thermometer, 
taking out the cream can when the 
temperature rose to 65 or possibly 70 
degrees in winter. 

NEATING THE CREAM. 

It is safer to make a starter, all 
things considered. We heat the cream 
just the same, but as soon as the 
cream is heated to the desired tem- 
perature, the temperature which ex- 
perience shows to be the best with 
the cows, the feed and the appliances 
at hand, add the starter at the rate 
of at least a pint to four gallons of 
crenm. Make the starter from fresh 
milk, drawn in the most cleanly man- 
ner from a cow which has calved 
within the last four months, put a 
couple of quarts or a larger quantity, 
if needed, into clean jars, cover -to 
exclude the air and keep warm, even 


~as high as 90 degrees for 24 hours 


when the milk, if normal, will be well 
loppered. If it is not loppered, throw 
it away. If it is, skim off the top 
layer an inch deep and use the sour 
milk below for your starter. 

Keep the cream warm until it is 
properly soured, which is indicated by 
its becoming thicker and with a pleas- 
ant sour taste. Do not allow the 
cream to become over-ripe, loppered 
so that it will whey off. Churn just 
as soon as it is ripe enough. Do not 
fill the churn more than half full, 
stop churning when the granules are 
the size of kernels of wheat, draw off 
the buttermilk, wash with cold water, 
about the temperature of the butter- 
milk, salt, partialiy work, allow to 
stand for a couple of hours or more 
in the churn itself or in the butter 
tub and rework until the salt is thor- 
oughly mixed with the butter, then 
pack, 
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FARM PRODUCTS WELL 


The cvllection of farm products shown above were grown in Fayette 


county, O, and 
hibit was under the direct supervisi 


Maud Gerringer, who is shown in the picture. 


were exhibited at the Ohio state fair iast fall. 


FRUITS 


























ARRANGED FOR EXHIBIT 


This ex- 
on and management of a young woman, 
This county exhibit, about 


one-half of which is shown in this picture, would do credit toe any state. 
In sharp contrast, compare this picture with the general view of the end 


of one of the tables in the farm pr 
state fair shown on this page. 
agement of an exhibit of this sort 


sary for'the miscellaneous throwing upon 


Oducts department at the New York 


The amount of space required for the man- 


is usually not as much as that neces- 
the table without any special 


reference to classification or artistic arangement. 


The Tree Borers. 


DR J. R. LAMBERT, ILLINOIS. 





If you examine your trees in the 
fall, do not always look for castings 
on the ground, as you may not 
find them, but look for a dark spot 
of dead bark and you will always find 
your host. 

Any strongly alkaline wash, if ap- 
plied to the tree and rubbed on with 
a brush, will prevent any egg from 
hatching with which it comes in con- 
tact. Nothing is better in this line 
than soft soap solution, or whale oil 
soap made with caustic potash. You 
cannot use it too strong, but I would 
suggest one gallon of soap to two gal- 
lons of water. To this may be added 
one pint of crude carbolic acid to pre- 
vent further deposits of eggs and also 
to act as a poison, 

If the borers are in your trees, be 
careful in cutting them out in the 
fall or you May completely girdle the 
tree. It is recommended to kill the 
borer inside to take just a few drops 
of kerosene or coal oil and place in 
the opening from which the sawdust 
is dropping, and this by capillary at- 
traction will saturate the sawdust and 
eventually reach and kill the borer. 
I believe this plan is worth trying 
and would suggest that it could eas- 
ily be done with an ordinary small 
sized machine oil can. 


Hints for the Prudent Farmer. 








October—Sow cover crops, rye and 
buckwheat, on ground that would 
otherwise be bare during winter. Late 
in the month harvest roots and store 
in pits or root cellar. Finish harvest- 
ing and storing apples, pears and 
grapes. Leave only hardy vegetables 
such as parsnips, Jerusalem artichokes, 
horse-radish in the field. These may 
be dug as needed through the winter 
or in early spring. Fill cold frames 
with lettuce, radish and onion sets for 
winter use. Sow spinach for spring 
cutting. Transplant all flowers for 
house use before frost. Dig and start 
inadry place dahlias, cannas, giadioli 
and similar bulbs and roots. When 
temperature goes below 50 degrees at 
night start fire in the greenhouses. 
Plant last settings of strawberries in 
pots early in the month. Celery must 
have final earthing. up. Asparagus 
and rhubarb for forcing must be dug 
ana allowed to freeze before removal 


to cellar. 

November—Final harvesting of cab- 
bage, celery, roots, ete, and final plant- 
Make cuttings and 


ing of spinach. 


scions of grapes, currants, gooseberries 
and tree fruits, tie in bundles and bury 
butt’ end upward. Stratify seeds of 
peaches, plums and other stone fruits 
and store where they will not freeze. 
Spread mulches on bulb beds, around 
shrubs, upon herbaceous borders, and 
when the ground is frozen hard, upon 
strawberry beds. Prune grape vines 
and other trees. Plow or dig heavy 
soil and leave in loose condition "to 
freeze. Cover cold frames with straw 
mats or shutters on cold nights. Tidy 
up the place for winter. Review sea- 
son’s practice and improve ‘plans for 
next year. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Blight of Apple Trees—J. B., West 
Virginia: The twig blight of the ap- 
ple is caused by bacteria getting into 
the tissues. These organisms are car- 
ried from tree to tree in various ways 
and often do serious damage. As soon 
as any brown leaves are seen the twig 
should be cut off and destroyed by 
burning. Care should be taken not to 
cut through the point between the 





-we think it would be advisable to in- 


AND VEGETABLES 


dead and live wood when the organ- 
isms are working. Cut well back into 
the live wood. Spraying with bor- 
deaux is helpful as a preventive. 


Controlling Lettuce Diseases—W. H. 
M., North Carolina: There are several 
forms of lettuce rot. The most de- 
structive in greenhouses is that best 
known as the drop, caused by 
fungus sclerotinia  libertiana. This 
disease causes a sudden wilting and 
rotting off at the base of the plant, 
when the lettuce is nearly ready to 
harvest. It can be prevented by ster- 
llizing the soil, which is a very practi- 
cal and desirable operation when any 
trouble of this nature is experienced. 
There is another form of lettuce rot, 
or damping off, caused by botrytis, 
where the lower leaves or the seedling 
stems are affected. This is less serious 
and is an indication of improper green- 
house conditions. The remedy is less 
water and more ventilation. [In some 
cases where small areas are grown, 
the ground may be covered with ster- 
ilized sand. This method has been 
used with fairly good results in some 
instances.—Editor.]—[Dr A.F. Woods, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





Inoculating Alfalfa—S. A. C., New 


Jersey: A dressing of lime or ashes 
would, no doubt, do your land much 
good and assist you in securing a 
catch of alfalfa. Many farmers fail 
in getting a catch of alfalfa believing 
that they can secure a good stand the 
first year. Some of the best alfalfa 
growers, according to F. D. Coburn of 
Kansas, the author of our new work 
entitled “The Book of Alfalfa,”” begin 
preparation of their seed-bed three 
years in advance of the time they ex- 
pect to put it down permanently. 
This is done by sowing a little alfalfa 
with wheat, rye and some other crop 
using a few pounds of seed. This 
helps establish the bacteria in the soil. 
When permanent seeding time comes, 
no trouble arises and artificial inocu- 
lation is not necessary. In your case, 


oculate the seed, but would suggest 
that you use it with wheat or rye or 
some other crop for another season. 
It is barely possible that you may have 
sufficient bacteria in the soff to secure 
a good stand without the other crops. 
This would depend entirely upon the 
conditions of your land. 


Denatured Alcohol—H. M. A., Penn- 
sylvania: In American Agriculturist, 
July 7, 1906, you will find an account 
of the manufacture of denatured alco- 
hol together with a copy of the recent 
law. 





“I saw your adv In old reliable A A.” 
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IN .THE FARM PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


The general exhibit of farm products at the New York state fair is not 
as large and as creditable as it ought to be. 
hibited are of good quality, but are too poorly arranged to show to the 
Provisions should be made for exhibiting vegetables and 
farm products more satisfactorily at this fair. 
above, caught by an American Agricuiturist camera last fall, is a general 
collection of vegetables simply piled upon the table. 


best advantage. 


died. 


stalled by a woman. 





In contrast with this exhibit, note the other picture on this page, 
showing an exhibit of farm products at 
The men shown above reading from right to left as 
vou look at the picture are John Mc Cann of TWimitra, superintendent of 
the farm products department, Mr Holley of Glens Falls, D. 
of Lockport, and O. M. Wickson of Elmira, assist&nt’ superintendent. 


As a rule the products ex- 


In the picture reproduced 
This should be reme- 


the Ohio state fair last fall in- 


M. 
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GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP. 


No Medicine so Beneficial to Brain 
and Nerves. 





Lying awake nights niakes it hard to 
keep awake and do things in day tume. 


| To take “tonics and stimulants” un- 
der such circumstances is like setting 
the house on fire to see if you can put 
it out, 


The right kind of food promotes re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide- 
awake individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating, to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I have been 
a@ great sufferer from indigestion. 
After trying several kinds of medi¢ine, 
the doctor would ask me to drop off 
potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in 
a few days that craving, gnawing feel- 
ing would start up, and I would vomit 
everything I ate and drank. 

“When I. started on Grape-Nuts, 
vomiting stopped, and the gloating 
feeling which was so distressing dis- 
appeared entirely. 

“My mother was very much both- 
ered with diarrhea before commencing 
the Grape-Nuts, because her stomach 
was so weak she could not digest her 
food. Since using Grape-Nuts she is 
well, and says she don’t think she 
could live without it. 

“It is a great brain restorer and 
nerve builder, for I can sleep as sound 
and undisturbed after a supper of 
Grape-Nuts as in the old days when I 
could not realize what they meant by 
|}a “bad stomach.” There is no medi- 
cine so beneficial to nerves and brain 
|} as a good night's sleep, such as you 
|} can enjoy after eating Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s @ reason.” 








Neither the HOTTEST day of Au- 
gust nor the COLDEST day of Janu- 
ary affects the Carey Roof. In the 
process of its manufacture, the As- 

halt Cement, found only in Carey's 

oofing, undergoes a secret chem- 
ical treatment, which renders it ab- 
solutely proof against heat or cold, 
Hence 


CAREY'S ROOFING 


forever retains its form, life and flexibility. 


resists tire, moisture and 


Carey's Roofin 
to steep or flat surfaces; is 


wind; is adap 

ly and neatly laid on new buildings, or 
over leaky shingle or metal roofs without 
removing same. The Patent Carey Lap 
protects nail heads. 

Carey warehouses are located at conven- 
fent points all over the country, insuring 
you lowest freight rates. 

Write for Free sample and beautiful booklet. 
Please mention the size of your building. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO. 
Established 1673 
25 WAYNE AYVE., CINCINNATI, O. 


AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 


By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty. 


As its name implies, this book gives explicit 
directions for actual work in the laboratory and 
the school garden, through which agricultural 
principles may be taught. The authors’ aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every phase of the subject possible, and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently of the teacher, 
and to state them in such a way that the re 
sults will not be suggested by these directions, 
One must perform the experiment to ascertaiu 
the result, 

It embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
of many of the agricultural principles involved 
in everyday life. The book, although primarily 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyone desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustrated, S4x8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439 Lafayette Street, Marquette Bullding, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 














Pomeroy 
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NOW is Just the Time To Buy 
an American Manure Spreader 


id on Time-Under Guarantee-30 Days’ Approval Test to Prove Our Claime 


machine of its kind made—tells all about our 
—— pete a, Barney ned my ot full line of Americans—made in 5 styles and 


10 sizes. 
any other Spreader on the market. It tells all about our exclusive selling plan 


These exclusive features make the Ameri- W—teljs how we sell our machines on time— 
can just 40% more valuable than any other piving the American Manure Spreader a 
Spreader, chance to help you pay for itself before you 

And the American Manure Spreader issold have to pay for it. 

Be I yet lhe Spreader in é, We want you to have this big Pree cata- 
° logue. 
Cor Te ae ne ert siet etattSp Now Is just the time to buy an American 
anure Spreader —for top ssing on 
rl ee é 4 allowed to prove every , meadow ead after harvest work. It will save 
ou time and labor—and do the work 

If itis notexactly as represented,send back fectly—pulverizing and spreading evenly— 
the Spreader, We pay all the freight — both making the manure cover twice the area as 
Wways—and the test won't cost you a penny. _ When spread by hand. 
en wil take xt monet po ~ Every progressive farmer should. own an 
Spreader Catalogue—the finest ever ae Sorentaa~énlthons 
— It — fully the exclusive get it now. 

F res on the American— tells With our free cata- 
wae rit is the highest grade logue goes a valuable 
book on the Value, 

Care and Application 

of Manure. Take a 

minute’s time and a 

ostal and send for 








oth —~ they’re free. 


American 
Harrow Co.:, 
1229Hastings Street, Detroit, Michigan 


' AT MILKING TIME | 











During milking a constant shower of dust particles, hair, straw, etc., loaded with 
‘bacteria is rubbed off or shaken from the body of the cow and falls into the milk 
pail. Washing the cow or at least the udder and teats before milking with a 
solution of 


Wyandotte Dairymari‘s 
Cleaner and Cleanse 


proves a very effective method of reducing the number of bacteria 
which get into the pail. 

Wyandotte is athorough cleanser, It is cooling and healing 
to the skin, as it contains no burning caustic or other hurtful 
ingredients, This is only one of its many uses, Why not give 
it atrial. Ask your factoryman or dealer for a 5-lb. sack, 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. 
= This cleaner was awarded the highest prize—Gold Medal—at both the St. Louis and Portland Expositions J 





Fao-Bimile of 6-lb Sack 














SEE 





Cleveland Cream Separator 


Direct to You 
30 Days Approval Test 


y Running:—The all ball- 
fe area Ree 
wit th alu- 
The first remedy to : eam © first separator w: 
Suen Yan Sosa pry device. Leong lived: 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- a 
bony po —_ of it, 
ranteed to 


only high grade se 
reasonable price. The nly se 
that you can give a thorough trie at your 
eure. riment with. substitutes own home without investing one cent. For we 
or et] se it, no matter how old or will ship one of these separators to you without 
bad the case or “what ee ou may have ou putting yourself under any scater eesentien to 
tried—your money back if Fleming's Lum; Leon s it it you don’t think it is a bargain. Write 
= Oure ever faile. Our fair pas of sell- for the new free catalog. 


t th th hausti nformation 
eee Yen tad Sa tlecmment is given in THE CLEVELAND CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. F. 62 Michigan Ave., N. W. 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Aavicor Cleveland, Ohio. 














Best complete veterinary book book ever print 


iven away. Dura bound, index } 
ond fiifas trated. Write us fora copy. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ills, 


SE i 








will reduce inflamed, swollen Joints: 
Bruises, Soft Bunches, Cure Boils; 
ss or any unhealthy sore quick- 
pleasant to use; does not 
tileter under bandage or remove 
the hair, s08 you can work the 
horse, er bottle, express 
prepaid. ood 7-C free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
bi $1.00 per bottle. Cures Varicose 
Varicocele Hydrocele, 





Does alla 

8100.00 sep. 
arator will. Runs 
itself, no crank to 
» no complicated 
machinery to wash, 
ses cream between 
milkings, gets more 
cream therefore more 


Cream Raisers $3 5 and up 


a 

















butter. Gives sweet, 

ui undiluted skim- milk 

for house use, calves 

tre. Nocrocks or pans to handle, noskimming 

gravity separators sold in 1905, more Boss than 

any other kind. Best and cheapest separator made, 
Free Trial Given, Catalogue Free. Write today. 

Bluffton Croam Separator Co., Box B , Bluffton, 0 








= Veins, 
Strains, Bruises, stops Pain and Inflammation. 


W.8 YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 








cor eweeceoeem GOOD MEN WANTED 
A VETERINARY SPECIFIC, 

M4 yearssale. One to tivo cans Energetic men with rigs can easily clear 
we cure Heaves. $1.00 pe § to $10 per day introducing our goods in 

ew England States to farmers and stock 
raisers in their own localities, Good open- 
ing for right men. Write forfull informa- 
tion today. Address 


American Stock Food Go. 
Fremont, 





No More Blind Horses 32,0 SBiet Oeste. 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 








| but if there are no shoes, 





FARM AND BARN 


Feeding and Marketing Mules. 


E. W. JONES, KENTUCKY. 





The southerner requires fat mules, 
the fatter the better. Flesh catches 
the planter’s eye. Sleek-coated ani- 
mals are also in demand. In size, the 
cotton mule ranges from the 14-hand 
donkey to the 15.2-hand farm mule. 

Mare mules are given the preference 
in the south, but north, east or west 
this is not so. The wise feeder will 
keep these facts in view when buying 
young or work ‘mules. The rough, 
leggy animal should be avoided. Such 
are mean feeders and seldom fatten. 
This is alsq true of colts. It is possi- 
ble to tell with reasonable certainty 
which colts will feed out well and 
which will not. The colt that keeps 
nearly fat on ordinary feed and with 
ordinary care can be depended on, 
while the one that is stunted, rough 
and thin is a doubtful feeder. Some 
of our feeders raise their own stock 
mules, buying colts and yearlings, then 
pasturing or feeding them very much 
as cattle are fed. Feeding usually 
begins in early fall and continues un- 
til the end of the year. Many carloads 
of two-year-old mules go south. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING. 


The feeding is best done in sheds 
equipped for that purpose. In most 
sections, at least five kinds of feed 
ean be had. Corn is the principal fat- 
tening element, but bran and shelled 
oats act as a loosening agent and pro- 
duce a good coat. Such feeds should 
be given in the proportion of one part 
bran or oats to three or four parts 
corn. Soy beans are a promising mule 
feed, being the equal! of linseed meal. 
In rearing and fattening mules, the 
shearing should be attended to often. 
The mane falls over badly when al- 
lowed to get too long, and it is prac- 
tically impossible to make a good 
trim later. When receiving a mule 
that has been shod, remove the shoes, 
especially those on the hind feet, the 
first thing. Mules will kick each other, 
no harm is 
done. 

Work as many as possible, if only 
a time or two. Many consider a mule 
broken that has had only one or two 
lessons in the wagon or plow. Mules 
should be kept, during the fattening 
period, confined to the shed. Good 
bedding is very essential to producing 
a fine finish. The above is written 
with special reference to cotton mules, 
but applies equally well to other de- 
mands. Most all the cotton mules 
from this state are sold through the 
Atlantic gateway. The market opens 
in the late fall or early winter and 
closes in early spring. December is 
the best time to sell green mules, as 
the cotton planter then has time to 
break them before the season begins. 
Work mules are salable at any time 
during the season. Prices are regu- 
lated principally by hight and fatness. 
In the south, mare mules often outsell 
horse mules to the amount of $10 or 
$15. The same is true in regard to 
broken and green mules, especially 
late in the season. 


-— 
> 


To Control Beef Trade—The eastern 
live stock trade is somewhat aroused 
over the press report to the effect that 
Swift & Co has completely absorbed 
the beef packing and tanning indus- 
tries of New England. The cost of 
the various local plants purchased by 
Swift is put at $10,000,000. The work 
of securing some of the concerns has 
been in progress two years of so, 








Your new book entitled “Modern 
Methods of Testing Milk and Milk 
Products,” by Dr L. L. Van Slyke of 
the New York experiment station, has 
been received and looked over care- 
fully. It covers the ground very nicely. 
That part relating to the arithmetic 
of milk will be of special value to 
creamery men and those people who 
wish to know how to figure just this 
kind of thing—[George A. Smith, 
Dairy Expert 











Penalties for Uncleanness. 


At no time of the year are fowls so 
likely to be neglected as during the 
hot summer months when the farmer 
is making least out of them and sees 
smallest prospect of returns. No mat- 
ter how well they may have been 
managed the previous winter and 
spring interest in them is likely to lag 
when they lessen their laying. Neg- 
lect is most commonly evidenced in 
careless feeding and watering and in 
allowing the poultry houses and yards 
to become unclean. If the birds have 
free range the careless feeding may 
produce no apparent serious effects; 
but this kind of luck seldom folbows 
neglect of sanitary conditions. 

More than 75% of the ailments with 
which poultry are troubled are due 
to unsanitary conditions of the prem- 
ises. And the foundation -of a large 
proportion of this is laid during the 
hot months when the fowls should be 
in most vigorous health and be pre- 
paring for the work of the winter 
when eggs are high. Chicks can not 
thrive in a small, tight, sun-beaten 
coop especially when their droppings 
are allowed to accumulate and the 
coop is kept in the same place from 
week to week. 

When things are kept clean not 
only is the principal cause of disease 
removed but the chief source of in- 
festation by lice and mites is also. 
Next to disease these pests are prob- 
ably more destructive of chicks than 
anything else though they may not be 
recognized as the agents. Often the 
chicks fail to thrive simply because 
they are overrun with lice and mites. 

The prevention of such troubles is 
so simple and so effective that the 
marvel is any one has difficulty in 
raising fowls at all. The dust bath, es- 
pecially one of sifted coal ashes and 
land plaster will positively prevent 
any and all trouble from lice, pro- 
vided the premises be kept clean. To- 
bacco dust and practically all of the 
commercial lice powders are good. 

Disinfectants, such as carbolic acid 
or a commercial article, may be used 
after the premises has been made 
clean, not before. They are not rem- 
edies for the results of neglect nor do 
they make it possible for a man to 
keep filthy quarters and still make 
poultry pay. The man who thinks to 
avert the penalty due to carelessness 
by using disinfectants, lice powders or 
other so-called remedies, is penny 
wise and pound foolish for he must 
sooner or later pay the penalty. 


atl 


Preparing Fowls for Exhibition— 
The conditions to be observed in 
preparing fowls for exhibitions are: 
Have good, healthy stock; give busi- 
ness attention such as other farm 
stock receives; keep all premises in a 
clean, sanitary condition; feed a great- 
ly varied allowance of green food of 
some kind; avoid all crowding in 
houses or coops; supply plenty of fresh 
water, frequently replenishing, and in 
strictly clean vessels. In cold weather, 
seatter grain among litter, such as 
short straw, chaff, leaves, ete. This 
induces health promoting exercise for 
old fowls and the natural action re- 
quired properly to develop ‘growing 
chickens. The same plan should be 
followed once a day during summer 
for closely yarded fowls if a shady 
place can be used. A good plan is to 
scatter the evening feed in short grow- 
ing grass. I 





The chicks will find it all. 
It might be truly said the above meth- 
od is best to raisé poultry for any pur- 
pose, and when it is followed, the only 
extra attention necessary for show 
specimens will be in making proper 
selections and giving them the final 
preparation for the show room.— 
[George O. Brown 
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PRIZE WINNING HEREF 





ORD FROM OHIO 


Stewart of Shadeland III, the handsome Hereford bull here shown, is 
owned by G. M. Millikin & Son of Mahoning county, O. He was shown at 


many fairs last fall and was the winner of many prizes. 


The Herefords 


were supzosed to have been brought to the United States by Henry Clay 


in 1817. 


They reach maturity as early as the Shorthorns and are nearly as 


large. For meat and grazing purposes they are said to be probably supe- 


rior to the Shorthorn. They are splendid cattle and should be kept more - 


largely to grade up scrub herds, when the cattle are raised for market. 


British Aroused Over Impure Butter. 


In view of the agitation in this 
country for pure foods of all descrip- 
tions, and the recent insistence for a 
higher butter standard, the vigorous 
effort being made in England to check 
adulteration of butter is of interest. 
The interests behind the agitation in 
the United Kingdom are complain- 
ing not alone at the quality of 
foreign butter reaching that country, 
but also adulteration cGarried on in 
England and against renovated butter. 

The question is being waged in 
British official circles and a prelimi- 
nary committee is investigating this 
subject with the end in view of stop- 
ping the practice. Denmark is the 
chief source of supply for British but- 
ter consumers. The Danish govern- 
ment recognizing the importance of 
this trade has placed butter makers 
under rigorous restrictions. This has 
resulted in giving Danish butter a 
high standing throughout all western 
Europe. Australia and New Zealand 
aré each season sending increasing 
quantities of butter to England. The 
New Zealand butter is largely bright 
and saltless, and for this reason is 
peculiarly adapted to the methods of 
those who make a business of adul- 
terating butter. The United States 
does not figure to a heavy extent in 
supplying the Unitea Kingdom with 
butter. The following table shows 
imports into the latter in recent years: 


BUTTER IMPORTS INTO THE U K. 
{In cwts of 112 Ibs each calenda- year] 











From 1905 1904 1903 
Denmark 1,630,000 1,708,600 1,771,600 
Russia 461,100 404,700 484,300 
France 848,400 371,000 454,000 
Australia 750,500 769,000 369,000 
Canada 292,000 268,600 185,400 
Us 84,800 68,700 42,400 
Others 581,000 650,400 754,000 

Total 4,147,800 4,241,000 4,060,700 

——_>——— 


Butter Fat and Cream. 





A question from a subscriber asks 
with reference to number of pounds of | 
cream required to make a pound of 
butter. He wishes to get an answer | 
beginning with cream that tests 24% | 
and increasing in each instance 1% up | 
tu 36. Because of differences in condi- 
tion of cream and methods of making 
butter, two lots of cream of the same 
test may not make same quantity of 
butter, hence cannot say that a cer- 
tain number of pounds of cream of | 


a certain test will always make one 
pound of butter. However, a fair 
yield of butter is about one-sixth more 
than the amount of fat in-the cream. 

Calculating on this basis, it would 
require about 8.57 pounds cream, 
showing 24% butter fat, te make one 
pound of butter. Other percentages of 
butter fat, with number of pounds of 
cream required for a pound of butter, 
are shown in the table. 


POUNDS CREAM TO POUND OF BUTTER. 
% butter- Lbs % butter- Lbs 
‘a 


fat cream fat cream 
24 8.571 B1 2.765 
25 8.428 32 2.678 
26 3.296 33 2.597 
27 3.174 34 2.521 
28 3.061 35 2.448 
29 2.926 36 2.380 
30 2.857 


Holsteins are excellent feeders, have 
large frames, produce great quantities 
of milk and for many reasons are very 
satisfactory. Where a high percentage 
of butterfat is desired, they are not to 
be recommended, but where milk is 
sold to factories and for the total 
quantity of butterfat produced, many 
dairy farmers find them just what 
they want. 








Seed Wheat—A. H. Hoffman, of 
Bamford, Pa, is offering his famous 
Fultzo-Mediterranean beardless wheat 
for sale in this issue. This variety has 
shown remarkable yields, and Mr 
Hoffman’s offer is very liberal. Better 
look up his advertisement. 





Never Mix warm and cold cream. 





“I saw you adv in old reliable A A.” 











A commun 
mittee of six wide a 
decide which is best. 

hy? Simpl 


The committee carefull 
cided that the Sharples 
teen essential points. 
The members of the committee backed up their decision by buying for them- 
selves six No.6 Sharples Tubular Cream Separators right on the spot—one Tubular 


i 


DAIRYING AT HOME AND ABROAD 


A FARMERS’ COMMITTEE SAYS 
TUBULAR IS WORLD'S BEST 
CREAM 


Low Can 
Lightest Bowl 

Simplest Bowl 

QUICKEST CLEANED 





because they were convinced that cream separators pay, and 
wanted to know the best before buying. 
separator representatives to meet the committee and show their machines. 

,_.\Why did they do that? Because the committee wanted to find out positively 
which separator actually is best. Theydidn’t want to take anybody’s word for it, 
but wanted to see all reliable separators side by side and decide for themselves. 

When that committee met, many farmers were present waiting the decision, 
examined the different separators, and unanimously de- 
ubular Cream Seperator is best, excelling all others in fit- 


for each farmer on the committee. 


What did that mean? 


It isto 
the world's 4 
leafl d 





in this journal. 


Toronto, Can. 





The Tubular 


ity of farmers and dairymen recently united and appointed a coms 
wake farmers to thoroughly investigate cream separators and 


. That this investigation had absolutely satisfied the 
committee that the Sharples Tubular is the best cream separator built—the best in 
every way. If you buy a Sharples Tubular, you will get the world’s best separator, 
ur advantage to learn all about this committee—its decision—an 
est separator. Write for our handsome, complete catalog C 100, with 
et and the committee's sworn statement telling all about it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


SEPARATOR 







Ball Bearing 
Enclosed Gears 
CLEANEST SKIMMER 


The committee requested all leading 





Chicago, ttt. 











Spend One Cent to 
Increase Your Dairy Profits 


Buy ‘a postal card. 


money in your pocket. 


Continental Gluten Feed 


is the only feed that replaces cotton seed meal and linseed 
oil meal, owing to its high percentage of protein and fat, 
and containing no starch or heating matter, which makes it 
a high recommendable feed to feed during the summer 
months. 


Write on it simply your name, full ad- 
dress, number of cows, and say you saw this advertisement 
Address the postal to the 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL C0., BOX 164, PEORIA, ILL. 


They will send you, without any expense to you, a bunch of 
facts about their feed, and how to feed it, that will put 






















BORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always a source of annoy- 
ance, to both borrower and lender. They're 
sometimes the cause of a break in friendship. Really 

re’s no need of borrowing books in these days 


when you can buy them so c 


heeply. Standard 


books with large clear type, in good bindings. 
We'll send you a complete catalog of technical 
rural books that help you to make more from your 


of standard fiction, hi . 
Just write a postal. 


nge Judd Co., 439 Lafayette Street,New York. 


Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


Springfield, Mass. 





A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
Mable AYA.” ‘Try it the next. time 


You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 














| Field of“ Fultza-Mediterranean” 





Wheat. 


@ cross of the 


rh 


‘Fultza Med.” as easi 
now sow. 
stiff and will not lodge. 


Prices z to 4 bu. at $1.30. 
a 4 days 
sou 
freight Be cae 

We grow “Lancaster fulcaster,” “Fults,” “Bender,” “Harvest King.” 
Prices same as “‘fultza-Mediterranean.” 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


10,000 Bu. grown 
on 300 Acres in the 
S D WH famous Seed Wheat 


County. Pa., ‘‘Pultza-Medite rreneen"’ (heardiess) a variety originating from 
old “Fultz” and old “Mediterranean” cannot be surpassed 
any other beardless variety in hardiness and productiveness. Has given 
ids for us exceeding 40 bu. per acre. You can grow 40 bu. per acre with 
fy as you can grow 25 with the old run out varieties you 
It has a beautiful white chaff, berry is plump and red, straw is 
This wheat is cleaned, graded, ready to ship. 
6 to 19 bu. at $1.25. 20 to 49 bu. at $1.20. 50 bu. 
or more at $1.15. Bags that will hold up to 2} bu. at 2c each. Order at once 
eter arrival examine the wheat andif it is not clean, 
, return it and | will do same with your money and pay 


Belt of Lancaster 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Kegistered. 
Entered at postofice as secund-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAL a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription tree for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows thut pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 17, 
Feb0?. to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Following . the general 
desire of our readers it is our cudtom to continue 
this journal to respofisible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired, If you do not wish the 
paper coutinued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
inthe address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
ficit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 





line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion.  Dia- 
counts, maps and sworn stat t of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited, 


Yor Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subseription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree tc make good any loss which 
ary euch subseriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
ewindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made ta the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘‘Laaw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps pe = 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
parable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NCW YORK CHICAGO 


469 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 25, 1906 








An important Phase of the Help Problem 





History repeats itself. The old cry 
of “help wanted” is keen to-day in all 
the agricultural states of the east and 
south. One reason why the problem of 
farm labor is so serious is that most 
farmers feel able to hire help only 
through the busy summer and harvest 
seasons, Thousands of men hire out to 
farmers from spring to fall, but then 
are turned adrift until the following 
spring. This class flocks to the city 
and swells the army of unemployed 
during the winter. It is also becoming 
common for the housewife to employ 
one or two more girls or women only 
during the busy season, such house- 
hold help likewise being turned adrift 
in the fall. 

It is true that this unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs is necessary in many 
cases, but its results are bad for both 
employer and employee. The dis- 
charged workers have a hard time to 
get through the winter, and too often 
resort to evil ways to keep alive at 
all. It is the unskilled labor which 
flocks into town and city every fall 
that contributes so largely to the low- 
est dregs of human life. Moreover, 
the temporary character of employ- 
ment on many farms and in many 
households makes it increasingly dif- 
ficult with each passing year to get 
any kind of help at all. 

We earnestly urge, therefore, that 
where hired help, male or female, 
proves useful and capable, both em- 
ployer and employee make an effort 
to keep together during the winter. 


Not infrequently such help will gladly 
retain their jobs dffring the winter at 
a large reduction in pay, 


if they can be 


provided with a decent home and are 
not obliged to work as hard as during 
the busy season. Much work can be 
found on almost any farm or in the 
house whereby such help can be suf- 
ficiently employed during the winter 
to at least pay for their’ board, and 
have the farm and its improvements 
in much better shape for the season’s 
activities. Wherever reasonably good 
help desire to be thus accommodated 
through the winter, it is practical 
business and sensible Christianity for 
employers to meet them at least half 
way. 

We think also that in not a few ag- 
ricultural communities it is possible 
to develop some kind of local industry 
or manufacturing that can be done 
mainly during the winter and afford 
a local market for much help that 
otherwise might drift away to the 
cities. We rejoice to see so many little 
manufactories starting up all over the 
country districts of the west, and be- 
lieve this movement should be greatly 
encouraged. 

Every farmer and his wife who em- 
ploy help should take an interest in 
their welfare and do all that is possi- 
ble to help them along. Much of the 
farm help, especially if they are immi- 
grants, although ignorant of our ways, 
and perhaps rough in exterior, have 
hearts and souls that will develop into 
character, efficieney and good citizen- 
ship under the impulse of a little sym- 
pathy, practical instruction and com- 
mon sense guidance. Our farms and 
homes should not shirk their respon- 


sibility to such people. Even if the 
help seems. shiftless, dissolute or 
thriftless, they can sometimes be re- 
formed. 


The spirit of Christian brotherhood 
and human comradeship can do a lot 
of good to both employer and em- 
ployee on many of our farms. I know 
one farmer’s family who never have 
trouble with their help, because they 
keep them the year around, treat them 
as they would like to be treated them- 
selves in the same position, and help 
them to go ahead. In this farmer’s 
township there are now five families 
in which the husband or wife got their 
start by working for the farmer in 
question. Of these five, two now have 
fine farms which they are rapidly pay- 


ing for, while the other three have 
snug little homes of a few acres, upon 
which they raise enough to live on, 
when they are not working out for 
others. These five couples are each 
raising a brood of children, and each 


family is animated by sensible ideals 
and, constitutes a social unit that is a 
credit to the community. 

It is within the reach of any farmer 
thus to aid people to help themselves, 
and to keep them out of the city 
maelstrom that thrusts so many down 
to poverty, crime and death. Yet too 
often farmers, like other employers, 
fail to realize their duty, pleasure and 
privilege in these matters. 

ee 

Public sentiment favoring integrity 
of meat products is under such mo- 
mentum that reforms are noted on 
every side. Just now it is the navy 
department which proposes to cancel 
all contracts for meat for the navy, 
where it is shown that the meat is 
not up to the standard, The regula- 
tions covering meat inspection, under 
the auspices of the department of 
agriculture, are now fully known and 
contain some interesting points. They 
are now in force. All carcasses of 
meat animals and all meat food prod- 
ucts entering into interstate or for- 
elgn commerce must show either that 
they have been inspected and passed, 
or that they have been exempted from 
inspection under the regulations. Re- 
quirements as to sanitation are very 
strict and provide for thorough 
cleansing of packing houses and ap- 
purtenances, emphasizing the necessity 
of absolute cleanliness, not’ only in 
the implements used but in the per- 
sons of operatives. The various com- 


mercial exchanges are calling atten- 
tion of the trade that under the new 
law, it will be unlawful to ship meats 





EDITORIAL 


~than of intrinsic merit. 


from one state into another after Oc- 
tober 1, unless the same have been duly 
inspected and passed by the govern- 
ment. Full knowledge of this will do 
much to hustle some of the tardy 
packing houses to ask Sec Wilson for 
inspectors. 
————_—_<s—— -—— 

It has been argued that classes 
should be opened at state fairs and 
also other large fairs without the guar- 
antee from the breeders of a certain 
line of live stock that not fewer than 
three herds or flocks will be repre- 
sented. The chief argument given in 
support of this view is, that these 
herds or flocks will form a drawing 
card and that that should be a suffi- 
cient inducement for the fair associa- 
tion to offer the money. That is one 
view of the question. But it does not 
seem fair to expect an association to 
offer prizes so substantial where one 
herd or flock may be represented as 
where three or more will certainly be 
represented. Besides, it is not in the 
interests of a breed to have it meag- 
erly represented. The impression 
made on the average mind, when but 
few animals represent a breed, is, that 
it does not occupy an important place 
in the country. The progréss that a 
newly introduced breed: makes for a 
time at least in a country is more the 
outcome of the publicity given to it 
It is later that 
intrinsic merit counts for much, 

The fruit and trucking interests of 
the south Atlantic states have experi- 
enced heavy losses through unfavor- 
able climatic conditions. In the mid- 
dle south, rains were continuous 
and heavy, causing much damage to not 
only truck crops but to some extent in 
field corn. The canning factories have 
been hard hit, tomatoes in the mid- 
dle south ripening poorly and peaches 
from the Maryland and Delaware pe- 
ninsula indifferent in quality. The 
better weather of the past ten days, 
with an increased amount of sunshine, 
has been very welcome, not only to 
canners but to dealers in fruit and 
vegetables and to growers. 





—_—_——— 
The day of small but effective re- 
forms has not passed. Right here in 
New York state, during the opening 
days of August, the supervisors of Al- 
bany county purchased for the use of 
the people the rights of the Albany, 
Schoharie and Rensselaerville plank 
road company, thus abolishing three 
toll gates, Similar good work has 
been accomplished in other parts of 
that county, freeing travellers from 
the annoyance and expense of toll 
gates. There would seem to be little 
reason for such bars to pubiic travel 
in these progressive days. 

The rapid increase in the competi- 
tion for high grade products from the 
farm make it necessary that the most 
up-to-date equipment be installed on 
live stock, poultry and general farms. 
Those desiring to keep abreast of the 
progress of manufacturérs along these 
lines would do well to write our ad- 
vertisers for catalogs and to read the 
guarantee, printed on this page, which 
we make to our subscribers who men- 
tion this paper in writing to adver- 
tisers. 








Desire Is First—Where an individ- 
ual, a grange or a community really 
desires to have a library, nothing can 
long be an obstacle. The’ start may 
be a humble and even an unpromis- 
ing one, but the thirst for knowledge 
will discover a way to be satisfied. 
One grange of less than 20 members 
started with a $2 gift from each 
member and at meetings took a pen- 
ny collection,-for library purposes. In 
this simple way it grew to have more 
than 150 volumes of well selected lit- 
erature. Another started with gifts 
of chickens which were#sold to buy 
books. Such starts as these are sure 
to be productive of much good, be- 
cause the desire has prompted some 
slight sacrifice to secure its object. 








Developing a Saddle Horse. 





The handling of a saddle horse 
must be looked after carefully. In 
many cases he is owned by someone 
who uses him largely for exercise and 
for pleasure. He should be ridden 
every day if possible, summer as well 
as winter. 

The basic feeds for a saddle horse 
are oats and bran. An average saddler 
weighing from 1050 to 1250 pounds 
should have four quarts of oats three 
times a day when he is worked from 
ten to 20 miles. Every night he shoulda 
have a bran mash of two to four 
quarts, and in addition to that, some 
kind of concentrated feed to keep his 
coat in good condition. Linseed meal, 
asmall handful at each feed, or a 
tablespoonful of some of the prepared 
stock feeds, answers the purpose very 
well, It will do him no harm to have 
a small amount of ground corn daily, 
provided he is doing some work. This 
should not be fed when the horse is 
idle, as it is too heating, and is apt to 
cause roughness of hair, and stomach 


trouble. Ground barley is exceedingly 
satisfactory, but should also be fed 
judiciously. 


The feeder must observe each ani- 
mal closely and minister to his indi- 
vidual needs. Some horses are heavy 
feeders and require more than others. 
This, of course, can soon be deter- 
mined by the man in charge. The sad- 
dle horse should not have a large 
quantity of hay, as this has a tendency 
to develop a large barrel. 

Pure timothy, well cured clover en- 
tirely free from dust, an occasional 
feed of bright oat straw and well 
cured wild hay, are all very desirable. 
Change these feeds as often as pos- 
sible, to give the animal a variety. 

GROOMING. 


The grooming of the saddle horse is 
more than important, as he must look 
well at all times. By keeping him 
blanketed when in the stall, his skin 
does not become filled with dust and 
dirt. Brush him carefully at 
once a day and whenever he re- 
turned to the stable after a work out, 
rub him down carefully, so that every 
particle of dirt and sweat is elimi- 
nated. ‘An effort should be made to 
induce a growth of mane and tail 

It goes without saying that the rid- 
ing horse should be kindly treated 
While the rider always carries a whip, 
the animal should understand that it 
is never to be used threateningly, so 
that no matter how much it is flour- 
ished about his head, he does not 
flinch., When on the road have him 
practice the different gaits regularly, 
so that he will not forget any of them. 

qa“ 

Epidemic Diseases of Animals—It is 
well known that many species of 
rodents which live in colonies, such 
as prairie dogs, rabbits, spermophiles, 
field mice and rats, are subject at ir- 
regular intervals to microbic diseases 
in the nature of epidemics which 
sreatly reduce their numbers. The 
United States department of agricul- 
ture desires to be informed of th: 
presence of such epidemics, 


least 


is 


-— 
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The methods adopted by Dr L. L 
‘Van Slyke in presenting his work on 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk a) 
Milk Products: (sent postpaid pb 
Orange Judd Company, 75 cents 
will be heartily approved by those e 
gaged in an effort to train young m: 
for intelligent creamery work. Ww 
have long needed a book of this kiné 
{Dr W. F. Hand, professor of chemis- 
try and state chemist, Mississippi as- 
ricultural college. - 












Earthquake Disaster in Chili. 


An earthquake as bad as that which 
made California tremble in April has 
done great damage in Chili. Valparaiso 
was practically destroyed by earth- 
juake and quickly following fire. The 
property: loss is over $200,000,000, and 
the loss of life is estimated from 500 


to 2000. Many neighboring cities and 
“villages were damaged and the loss 
was heavy at Santiago. 


shocks centinued 
Wires were torn 


The earthquake 
through three days. 


down and railroad communications 
was stopped. The suffering of the 
offlicted people has been very great 


because of the difficulty and delay in 
reaching them with relief trains. 


-— 
-_ 


Days of Terror in Russia. 

The terrorists and _  revolutionists 
have begun a campaign of murderous 
attacks with bombs and revolvers up- 
on the police and troops in Poland. 
In Warsaw over a score were fthus 
killed in a single day, chiefly police of- 
ficials. The Cossacks dispersed crowds 
with their swords, firearms and bay- 
onets. Other Polish cities selected for 
bloodshed by the terrorists were Lodz, 
Radom, Voltslavek and Plock. 

An example of soldier brutality has 
appeared at St Petersburg. Mile Smer- 
noff, a refined young woman was pass- 
ing a squadron of chevalier guards 
when she remarked to a young woman 
companion: “They are as gay as if 
they had captured Port Arthur.” Pe- 
destrians, hearing the remark, repeat- 
ed it, and a crowd collected and jeered 
the soldiers. The commander ordered 
the squadron to charge with drawn 
whips, which they did striking right 
and left through the crowd. 

Mlle Smernoff and her friend were 
pursued and taken ‘to the court yard 
of the guards’ barracks, where the 
troopers in the presence of two of- 
ficers inflicted upon Mile Smernoff 27 
lashes with their whips. Her clothing 
was cut as if by knives by the wire 
thongs of the whips and her flesh was 
terribly lacerated. 





-— 
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To Test the Rate Law. 








Mysterious gatherings of railroad 
officials and railroad lawyers have 
been held lately. The new rate law 


has been the subject under discussion 
and what to do about complying with 
requirements has been the vexed 
problem. It seems to have been de- 
cided that some test suits will be 
forced to make the courts say whether 


its 


or not the law is constitutional. 
Three important provisions of the 
rate law will be attacked: The sec- 


tion that makes the initial carrier re- 
sponsible to shippers; the section that 
authorizes the interstate commerce 
commission to determine what is a 
just and reasonable charge for services 
rendered by the owner of .property 
transported; the court review clause. 
Then there are other sections includ- 
ing the vital one confering rate-fixing 
powers upon the commission that will 
be forced to the judicial test. One 
suggestion has been that the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad take the lead in throw- 
ing down ‘the gauntlet, 


Se 
Renewal of Free Seed War. 





The wholesale and retail dealers in 
vegetable and flower seeds throughout 


the country are reviving the fight 
against the free seed graft. There is 
a good prospect that congress will 


never make another appropriation for 
the purpose again and the session next 
winter will see opposition more strong- 
ly than ever organized against the 
annual free seed appropriation. 

The original idea in the free seed 
scheme was to introduce new and rare 
varieties of plants. It has degenerated 
into one of the worst frauds tolerated 
by our government. Many members 
of congress cling to the idea that their 
constituents wil! go back on them 
unless they continue to receive free 
seeds with the name of their congress- 
man on the packages. The seeds sent 
out are not of high grade and fre- 
quently they are of poor quality and 
of the poorest varieties of vegetables. 
The dealers that sell seeds to the gov- 


ernment put out their best grades to 





the retail trade and the worst is 
dumped upon the government. 

Sixty-six years ago congress appro- 
priated $1000 to be used by the com- 
missioner of patents in collecting agri- 
cultural statistics and for the pur- 
chase of new and rare seeds. That 
was before the days of the department 
of agriculture. Between 1839 and 1880 
many important crops were introduced 
—sorghum, kafir corn, new varieties 
of wheat and sugar canes. Along 
about 1880 members of congress be- 
came interested in the distribution of 
free seeds for constituents. It became 
difficult to secur new varieties as the 
demands of congressmen increased and 
the government finally supplied the 
common run of seeds. 

Last year it cost $290,000 for such 
seeds and their distribution. It re- 
quired 40,000,000 packets to supply 
the congressional demand. The seeds 
would have loaded 28 freight cars of 
30,000 pounds to the car. The govern- 
ment employes worked six months 
putting up 500 packages for every 
working day. 

The money thus wasted could be ex- 
pended to advantage by the depart- 
ment of agriculture in the extension of 
new crops into sections of the country 
not now as productive as they might 
be were the right crops taken to them. 
The department has done much in 
that direction and wants to do more. 


New Chicago-New York Aww Line. 


A new air line railroad from New 
York to Chicago will be constructed at 
on Joseph Ramsey, Jr, former 
president of the Wabash, backed by 
foreign bankers, has achieved the con- 
solidation in Pennsylvania of the In- 
diana, Clearfield and Eastern, the Al- 
lentown, Tamaqua and Ashland, and 
the Brush Creek and Crows Run rail 
roads. This is the beginning of the 
project. 

The new road will be known as the 
New York, Pittsburg and Chicago air 
line. It will be 65 miles shorter to 
New York than the Pennslyvania and 
108 miles shorter than the shortest 
present line between Chicago and New 
York. It will run through both the 
anthracite and bituminous coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, through Pittsburg, 
and will cross the Allegheny moun- 
tains on low grades and with easy 
curves. It will cost $150,000,000 and 
will require three years to build. Elec- 
tric locomotives will be run from the 
start. 








—-_- 


In Quick Review. 





It looks as if Congressman T. E. 
Burton of Ohio would not be seriously 
opposed by the democrats for re-elec- 
tion. Mayor Tom Johnson of Cleve- 
land says: “Mr Burton has opposed 
ship subsidy and naval extravagance, 
and in other respects has conducted 
himself in congress in a way to com- 
mend him to democrats.” «Burton is 
rapidly rising in republican leader- 
ship. He says the coming Cuyahoga 
County, O, and Ohio state conventions 
must not approve the course of Sena- 
tors Foraker and Dick, who have op- 
posed Pres Roosevelt’s reform meas- 
ures. Burton is being talked of as the 
successor of Senator Foraker in 1909 


or at least of Dick in 1911. He is 
also considered a presidential possi- 
bility. 





State politics in New York are in- 
creasing in complications and excite- 
ment. Ex-Gov Odell is nominally in 
control of the state republican com- 
mittee for the time being through al- 
liance with Senator Platt and has 
declared that Gov Higgins must be 
defeated. Odell proposes Charles E. 
Hughes, who conducted the New York 
insurance investigation, for the gov- 
ernorship. District-Attorney Jerome 
announces that he will accept the 
democratic nomination for governor if 
it should be offered him. William R. 
Hearst is trying to get control of the 
state politically through his municipal 
ownership campaign, and, either 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


through the democratic party or as 
an independent, hopes to be governor. 


The Pennsylvania capitol commis- 
sion has accepted from the builders 
the new $4,000,000 capitol at Harris- 
burg. It will be dedicated October 4, 
with a speech by Pres Roosevelt. The 
building is a magnificant structure of 
imposing and ornate design. The 
main door of the front entrance is of 


bronze and is designed with emblems | 


of the state’s industrial and mining 
wealth. Around these emblems, in 
bold relief are likenesses of the heads 


of 20 men, including Quay, Durham, | 


Penrose and Gov Pennypacker, but 
none of the great men, past or pres- 
ent, of the state. 

The national Grand Army encamp- 
ment has been held at Minneapolis. R. 
B. Brown of Zanesville, O, was elected 
commander-in-chief, to succeed Cor- 
poral Tanner. He is editor of the 
Zanesville Courier. Other officers are: 
Senior vice-commander, W. H. Arm- 
strong of Indianapolis; junior vice- 
commander, E. B. Fenton of Detroit; 
chaplain-in-chief, Archbishop John 
Ireland; surgeon-general, W. H. John- 
son of Lincoln, Neb. The membership 
of the grand army is 235.823, an in- 
crease of 3368S over last year. 


Joseph G. Cannon, speaker of the 
national house Of renresentatives, has 
been renominated by the republicans 
of the 18th district in Iinois and en- 
dorsed by the convention for president 
in 1908. He is up for representative 
for the 18th consecutive time. He is 


-70 years old. 





Henry Gassaway Davis of West Vir- 


ginia, who was the !ast democratic 
nominee for vice-president, has an- 
nounced that he will be a candidate 
for representative to congress, to suc- 
ceed his brother. He was formerly 
a senator. He is 83 years old, 





A considerable boom has _ been 
started in behalf of Gov Warfield of 
Maryland for second place on the 
democratic ticket with Bryan. Bryan 
will be welcomed back from his trip 
around the world with a great re- 
ception at New York, August 30. 


-— 
_- 


Cucumber Pickle Outlook—In a _re- 


cent communication to this journal a 
western firm in close touch with the 
situation said that owing to the over- 
supply in '05 the acreage devoted to 
cucumber pickles this season has been 
cut down 40%. Over 50,000 a are re- 
quired annually to supply the cucumber 
pickle packers of the country. The 
states of Mich, Ind, Ill, Ia, Wis and 
Minn furnish the bulk of this stock. 
They supply 85 firms and corporations 
engaged in packing pickles, these con- 
trojling. about 85% of the business 
along this line. 








Railroad Rate Law—Reader, New 
Jersey: The uniform and permanent 
rates to be established will be an- 
nounced through these columns later. 
It is generally understood that the 
uniform rate is that each shipper shall 
pay the same rate from a given point. 
It is presumed also that a uniform rate 
in reference to distances will follow. 





Denatured Alcohol surely will be 
a boon to farmers. No so the dena- 
turized egg from the stolen nest. It 
has no use on the farm and must, 
therefore, never go to market or it 
will stamp the farmer as denaturized 
aman who does as he would not like 
to be done by. 





Vicarious Atonement does not occur 
in eggs. Every egg must account -for 
itself. Good eggs cannot bear the 
hardness of one bad egg. Eggs under 
suspicion, therefore, cannot be allowed 
to associate with those beyond re- 
proach or the innocent will suffer 
with the guilty. 
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HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 











THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





can le agiven amount 
of apples with one 

than with any other. 
inte will be purer and bring 
igher prices; the extra 
yield soon pays for 
press, We 


HYDRAULIC Ferm, 


85 to 300 barrels per day 
Alse Boilers, Saw-Mills, 
Steam. Evaporators, A; 

butter Cookers, ete. lly 
guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 





The Hydraulic Press Mig. Co. 
§ Main St., Mt. Gilead, Ohie 
4 «= or Rem 124 89 Cortland St., New York, N. Y, 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12to 18 tons a day. 


Has 40 inch feed hole... Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase drafts Send for catalogue,” 


Sandwich Mf 120 Maln St., Sandwich, ills, 














SILO FILLERS YPN 


with wind elevators for any 
. will 
















FLIES! FLIES! FLIES: 


Why allow your Horses and Cattle to be tortuie. 
any longer by flies, when you can relieve them 
using the RUSS FLY CHASER. Your horses will 
work better and cows Will almost double quantity of 
milk, ¢ gal. 50c; 1 gal. 75c; 5gais. $3.50; I) gals £6.00 


Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 


26 & 28 Vesey St., NEW YORK CITY 





ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are grown, Free 
Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
ng David, Delicious, etc.~Sterk Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma, 








vars SCALECI 


SAN JOSE, COTTONY MAPLE SCALE, 


Without Injury to the Trees. Samples, 


WILL POSITIVELY DESTROY 


DE” 


PEAR PSYLLA, ETC. 


Prices and Endorsement ot the Experiment Stations on Application. 


Ft 99 Soluble 
Petroleum 


Be. Ge PRATT CO.., Dept. Bs, aA Broadway, NEW YoRK City. 
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[12] 
Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the olde=> 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities’ despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edze of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems, Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with ‘he realizing sense that you are 
Rew 3 § welcome. 


Selecting Vegetables for Exhibition. 


There are too many professional ex- 
hibitors of farm products, especially 
vegetables, jat the state fairs. We do 
not mean to discourage this class of 
exhibitors, but do contend that the 
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RIGHT WAY TO SHOW VEGETABLES. 


general farmer and vegetable grower 
does not take as much interest in 
these matters as he should. As a 
rule, however, the fault lies largely 
with the individual. Frequently the 
premiums are small and the exhibi- 
tion of special varieties or specimens 
is not sufficiently large to warrant the 
trouble and expense of selecting, pack- 
ing and shipping the consignment to 
the state fair for exhibition. More 
liberal provision should be made for 
this class in most states, Frequently 
where a miscellaneous lot of vege- 
tables are seen, they are piled upon 
tables with no special view of ar- 
rangement or classification. 

For example, note this miscellane- 
cus collection of onions, on a table at 
the New Jersey state fair last fall. 
These onions were simply piled upon 
the table indicated herewith. They 
were not at all inviting or interesting to 
the passer-by on account of this confu- 
sion. It makes a little or no difference 
how carefully a product may be grown, 
it loses its special value unless properly 
exhibited, Contrast the picture of a 
similar lot of products shown at the 

















WRONG WAY TO EXTIIBIT VEGETABLES. 


Ohio state fair last fall. The onions 
at the right, were placed in shallow 
basins and arranged in groups, one 
above the other as here illustrated. 
The whole effect was exceedingly at- 
tractive and a credit to the individual 
grower as well as to the fair. Greater 
care should be paid to matters of this 
sort by the superintendents of farm 
products’ departments in most states. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Keystone Capital Notes. 


Deputy Secretary of Agriculture 
Martin recently made his annual trip 
among the farmers of Lancaster coun- 
ty. This work is done with a view to 
educate farmers to use modern meth- 
ods. The field in which he works is 
mostly in the country radiating from 
Neffsville. E. S. Hoover of Lancaster, 
a member of the state board of agri- 
culture accompanied him on the trip. 
The majority of farmers whom Mr 
Martin visits annually in this way 
are Mennonites and, by religion and 








home training, very conservative. The 
Lancaster farms, as is well-known, are 


among the most productive in the 
country and the department of agri- 
culture maintains that they can be 
made even more valuable. The idea 


is to get farmers more deeply interest- 
ed in the methods advocated by the de- 
partment and board of agriculture. 
The trip occupied about ten days. 

Economic Zoologist Surface recent- 
ly sent C. F. Noll and W. H. Wolff of 
the division of zoology to Franklin 
county to spray for peach rot. Though 
it was known that this disease was 
prevalent in the south it did not reach 
Pennsylvania until August. Cumber- 
land valley is one of the greatest peach 
centers in the country. The output 
for this year was estimated at hun- 
dreds of carloads. Prof Surface says 
that reports indicate that at least 
three-fourths of the crop will be lost. 
Messrs Noll and Wolff sprayed some 
orchards with washing soda and blue- 
stone, and others with a diluted so- 
lution of copper carbonate and am- 
monia. Prof Surface will personally 
visit the orchards to ascertain what 
has been accomplished. 





State Farmers’ Institutes. 





farmers’ institutes 
Pennsylvania is well 
toward the top of the ladder in the 
work. Through the efficient deputy 
secretary of agriculture, A. L. Martin, 
the following list by counties is given. 
Where figures are given they are for 
the month last printed preceding date. 


The season for 
is near at hand. 


Adams—Bendersville, Dec 17-18; Fairfield 19-20; 
New Oxford, 21-22, 

Allegheny—Clinton, Dee 3-4; New Texas, 5-6; 
Bakerstown 7-8. 

ce al Maysville, Feb 4; Leechburg, 5-6; 
Slatelick, 7. 

Be: aver- Armstrong School House, Dec 31-Jan 1; 
Mount Pleasant, Jan 2-3; Church of God 4-5, 

Bedford—Brick Church, Mar 4-5; Breezewood, 6-7; 
Yellow Creek, 8-9 

Berks—Boyertown, Feb 1; Birdsboro, 2; Geiger- 
town, 4; Sinking Springs, 5; Leesport, 6-7; Shartles- 
ville 8-9. 

Blair—Juniata, 


Feb 25-26; Canoe Creek 27; Popu- 


lar Run, 23-Mar 1 * 
Bradford—Warren Center, Dec 31-Jan 1: North 
Orwell, 2-3; Herrickville, 4-5; East Troy, 7-8; East 
Smithfield, 9. 
Bucks—Pineville, Jan 2-3; Langhorne, 9-10; Sel- 


Plumsteadville, 28-29, 


lersville 15-17; 
Eau Claire, 11-12; 





Butler—Conoquenessing, Jan 7-8; 

Seaversville, 9-10. 

Cambria— Scalp Level, Feb 19-20; Carrolltown, 
21-22; Loretto, 

Cameron—Driftwood, Feb 1-2; Emporium, 4-5, 
Carbon—Weatherly, Feb 11; Lehighton, 12; New 
Mahoning, 13. 

Center—Pleasant Gap, Feb 1-2; Pine Grove Mills, 
4; Port Matilda, 5-6. 

Chester—Atglen, Feb 14-15; Cedarville, 18-19; 
Downington, 20-21; West Grove, 22-23. 

Clarion Lickinsville, Dec 3-4; Salem, 5-6; West 
Freedom, 7-8 

Clearfield Blue Ball, Dee 18; Woodland, 19-20; 
Grampian, 21-2 

Clinton—Me Elhattan, Jan 28-29; Mill Hall, 30-31. 
Columbia—Benton, Feb 18-19; Berwick, 2-21 
Roaring Spring, 22-23. 

Crawford—Harmonsberg, Feb 13-14; Hosiertown 


6; Maguftintown, New Richmond, 19-20; Rice- 

ville 21-22. 
Cumberland 

Plainfield, 3; 


18; 


Jan 1; Churchtown 2; 
Jacksonville, 5. 


Hoguestown, 
Newburg, 4; 


Dauphin—Berrysburg, Jan 7-8; Linglestown, 9-10; 
Hershey, 11. 

Delaware—Media, Feb 25-26; Concordville, 27-28; 
Newton Square, Mar 1, 

Elk—St Mary’s, Feb 2-21; Kersey, 22; Brock- 
port, 23. 

Erie—West Mill Creek, Feb 2%; East Springfield, 
-2%; West Greene, 27-28; Union City, Mar 1-2, 
Fayette—Flatwoods, Jan 14-15; Sandy Hill, 16-17; 
Mill Run, 18-19. 

Forest—Tionesta, Feb 1-2; Clarington, 4-5. 
Franklin—Dry Run, Dec 3-4; St Thomas, 5-6; 


Marion, 7 Y 
Fulton—McConnellsburg, Dec 4-5; Fort Littleton, 


7. 
Greene—Jacksonville, Jan 4-5; Aleppo, 7; Oak 
Forest, 8-$ 

Huntington—Saltillo, Dec 8; Drough Creek, 17-18; 
Warrior's Mark, 19-20. 

Indiana—Clarksburg, Feb 11-12; Marion Center, 
3-14; Indiana, 15-18, 

Jefferson—Roseville, Feb 2%; Knoxdale, 26; Horm- 
town, 27; Perry Church, 28, 
Juniata—Thompsontown, Jan 2-3; East Water- 
ford, 4-5. 

Lackawanna—Madisonville, Dec 4; Thompsonville, 


5; Fleetville 6; Bald Mount, 7; Dalton 


Lancaster—Ephrata, Jan 18-19; Quarryville, Feb 
8-9; Lampeter, 11-12; Neffsville, 13. 

Lawrence—Ellwood City, Dec 17-18; Hillsville 19-20; 
Enon Valley, 21-22. 

Lebanon—C ampbelltown, Jan 12; Jonestown, 14-15; 
Schafferstown, 15-17. 

Lehigh—New Tripoli, Dec 17-18; Fogelsville, 19-20; 
Allentown, 21-22. 

Lehman, 4; Orange, 


Luzerne—Conynham, Mar 1-2; 
-6. 


Lycoming—Montgomery, Dec 3-4; Warrenville, 5-6; 
Anthony, 7-8 

McKean—Coryville, Feb 4; Smethport, 15-16; 
Kant, 17-18. 

Mercer—Shady Lake, Feb 6-8: Jackson Center, 
8-9; Transfers, 11-12. 

Miffin—Vira, Dec 21-22; Velleville, 3i-Jan 1, 

Monroe—Kreagerville, Feb 14-15; Shawnee, 16; 
Scioto, 18-19 

Montgomery—Center Point, Dec 31-Jan 1; King of 
Prussia, 7-8: Sanatoga, 14-15; Harleysville, 30-31. 

Montour—Washingtonville, Feb 13-14; Exchange, 15. 


Northampton—Lower Saucon, Jan 4-5; Ackermans- 
ville, 11-12; Rath, 18-19 
Northumberland—Elysburg, Feb 7-8; Paradise, 9; 
McEwensville, 11-12 

Perry—Ickesburg, 8-9; 
10-11. 
Pike—Greentown, 


Jan 7; Blain, Liverpool, 


Feb 20-21 


AMONG THE FARMERS 






Potter—Genessee, Feb 6-7; Hebron, ll; Odin, 12-13. 
Schuykill—Hegins, Feb 25; Pinegrove, 2%; New 
Ringgold, 27; Snyder, 2. 

Snyder, Sellinsgrove, Jan 12; Middleburg, 14-15; 
Beavertown, Feb 16-17. 

Somerset—Boswell, Dec 17-18; Somerset, 19-20; 
Meyersdale, 21-22. 

Sullivan—Colly, Dec 28-29. 
Susquehanna—Uniondale, Mar 2; Welsh Hill, 4-5; 
Montrose, 6-7; West Auburn, 8-9. 

Tioga—Rutland, Jan 15-16; Little Marsh, 17-18; 
Osceola, 19; Welisboro, Feb 


8-9. 

Union—New Columbia, Jan 23- 29; Buffalo X Roads, 
30-31. 

Venango—Utica, Jan 15-16; Breedtown, 17-18, 

Warren—Chandlers Vailey, Jan 19; Landner, 28-29; 
Sugar Grove, 20-21. 

Dec 31-Jan 1; Buffalo, 2-3; 

White 


23; 


Washington—Midway, 
Centerville, 10-il. 
Wayne—Honesdale, 


Feb 23; Wymart, 


Valley, 2%; Pleasant Mount, 26; Orson 27; Winwood, 

28; Starruca, Mar L 

Ww estmoreland—Scottdale, Jan 28-29; Export, 30-31; 

New Alexandria, Feb 1-2. 

Wyoming—Mesphoppen, Jan 10-11; Lovelton, 12; 

Tunkhannock, 14. 

York— Fawngrove, Jan 23-29; Loganville, 30-31; 
6-7. 


Manchester, Feb 1-2; Dillsburg, 4-5; Lewisberry, 
aE ARS arnt oh She 


Protecting Pennsylvania Live Stock. 





The splendid work done by the state 
veterinarian, Dr Leonard Pearson is 
shown in his report recently submitted 
to Sec Critehfield of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. Seventy cases of 
glanders were treated; the total ap- 
praisement was $1440, an average of 
$20.57 per horse. The increase of 
glanders was great on account of the 
prevalence of the disease in certain 
western states from which the Penn- 
sylvania supply is drawn. Nearly all 
outbreaks in’Pennsylvania were from 
horses or mules so imported or among 
horses which had been exposed to the 
imported stock. The outbreaks were 
all comparatively small and nipped in 
the bud. Increased watchfulness is 
being exercised on account of the 
many animals being imported from 
other states. 

Attention is directed by Dr Pearson 
to the large number of worthless and 
ownerless dogs about the state which 
do great harm among sheep. It is 
recommended that more stringent laws 
taxing dogs and providing for proper 
registration and licensing be enacted. 
Dr Pearson destroyed 1552 cattle from 
773 herds on account of tuberculosis. 
This disease is becoming less prevalent 
because of the strict watch which is 
kept. The system of tuberculosis vac- 
cination, inaugurated by the live stock 
board, is yet in its infancy, but has 
proved very successful. A report on 
this submitted by Dr Pearson to the 
International veterinary congress at 
Budapest last year was received with 
great interest. On account of the ef- 
fective quarantine regulations against 
southern cattle only two cases of 
Texas fever occurred during the year. 





Grange Growth in Pennsylvania. 





That farmers are waking up and 
taking more interest in the progress 
of their class and in public affairs 
is shown in no other way more clearly 
than it is in the growth of the organi- 
zation, is pointed out by Sec Ailman. 
Within eight years our numbers have 
doubled. Thirty new granges with an 
aggregate charter membership of 
more than 1000 have been organized 
since our state grange meeting at Sun- 
bury last December. Seven dormant 
granges have been re-organized, add- 


ing some 200 more as charter mem- 
bers. Many more new members have 
been initiated. Each year for nearly 


a decade has shown a net gain exceed- 
ing that of the year before. The pres- 
ent year, 1906, will prove no exception. 
Alrea¢y the number of new members 
is nearly, if not altogether, equal to 
that of last year and less than seven 
months have passed. 

The last rew grange was organized 
in Lycoming county with 44 charter 
members. It was organized by Hon 
Frank Porter. Frother Porter was a 
charter member of Eagle granes No 1. 
He was the first overseer of theo state 
grange and at one time a member of 
the Pennsylvania legislature, He has 
been an earnest and faith*ul worker 
in the grange field for 35 y>ors. Eagle 
et having been organized March 

Another charter list, with 41 names, 
has been received from Brother 
Thomas Hurst, of Erie county. The 
grange has long been known in 
Erie county, Corry grange, No -55, 
having been organized in 1878. 
In this territory, so long occupied, 
Brother Hurst has organized four new 
granges in less than a year, This 


speaks eloquently for Brother Hurs 

4S an organizer and no less so for th 

grange as a permanent institution. 
————-——_ —~<_>—_--—_ —_ 


The Annual Picnic of the membe: 


of the McCormick estate farmers’ cly 
was held recently in the Big Hea 
woods near Hogestown. One hundre 
fifty members and their families at- 
tended. The club is composed 
tenants on the farms of th estate 
James McCormick. This “state hold 
a large acreage of the fertile Cumber- 
land valley farms. The exhibits, con, 
sisting of fruit, grain and vegetables 
were of excellent quality.—[N. 

Wayne Co—Fine weather for grow- 
ing crops. Frequent showers during 
the whole summer gave an abunda: 
hay crop and the best of pasturag 
Oat crop good but rain has hindered 
the harvesting. Corn doing fairly we! 
Apples will be a light crop. Potatoe: 
a full crop but rot has commenced on 
early pieces. Berries plentiful and o: 
good quality. Early chickens mar- 
keted at 20c live weight. Fowls sell- 
ing at 14c. Veal at 6 to 7c live. Pork 
6c live and 8c dressed. Cows ney 
milch, selling at $35 to $45. Butte 
24c p Ib. 


Grange Notes. 





The next Pomonsé meeting in North- 
ampton county will be held Septembe 
1 in Williamson hall at Belfast. The 
will be afternoor and evening udiiens 


Belfast is situat | on the trolley lin 
between Nazare.: and Wind Gan, o 
Bangor, in about the center of the 


county and is easily reached from al! 
parts of the county. 

This state has led during the pest 
year in the number of granges orgz 1- 
ized and reorganized. In figures sho v- 
ing the number of initiates were avail- 
able they would no doubt show the 
Keystone state in an eaually favorable 
light. Almost every grange that re- 
ported for the quarter ending June 
30 showed initiates and many of then 
large classes. 


The annual picnic of Clinton county 
grange was held recently at Agars 
park. More than 1000 persons were 
in attendance, Grand Master W. H 
Dornblaser called the meeting to or- 
der. Joel A. Herr, member of the 
state board of agriculture for Clinton 
county, delivered the address of wel- 
come. Hon William T. Creasy gave 
a short talk on Farming, which was 
full of practical suggestions. E. R 
Dorsett, sheriff of Tioga county, fol- 
lowed Farmer Creasy with a brief and 
instructive talk along similar lines 
Miss Ruth Heckman very cleverly re- 
cited “She Won't Be Bossed by Her 
Husband.” She was roundly applaud- 
ed. Prof Ira N. McCloskey gave 2 
very helpful talk on Practical farm- 
ing and Miss Pearl Crispen a splendid 
reading. Dinner came next and the 
viands were such as only Clinton coun- 
ty farmers’ wives can prepare. Afte 
dinner Mr Creasey again spoke on the 
Grange, ts past, present and future 
and Sheriff Dorsett on Organization 
afid its benefits. Both speakers were 
vigorously applauded.—[N. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Rousing Meeting at College Farm. 


-The. first summer meeting and 
field day of the state board of agri- 
culture, was held at the college farm, 
Friday, Aug 17. The day was all that 
could be desired, and the attendance 
was estimated to be 800 persons, rep- 
resenting every county in the state, 
and many from adjoining states. The 
program included a list of speakers, 
as well as a general description of the 
work conducted at the farm, together 
with a detailed review of the plots. 

The addresses were brief, but to the 
point, and were much appreciated by 
the audience. The president of the 
state board, who is, also, the director 
of the station, welcomed the guests 
on the part of the board, and, in or- 
der that the visitors might have 2 
more intelligent knowledge of the ex- 
periment work, discussed the question 
of experiment station work from three 
standpoints, viz: First, the police 
work, which has to do with the in- 
spection of fertilizers, feeds, insecti- 
cides, seeds, etc, showing, by examples, 
that a great amount of good has been 
rendered to the farmers of the state; 
second, the role of the station in con- 








faucting demonstration experiments, in 
the carrying on of this work, which is 
largely educational in its character, 
giving examples of work that has been 
conducted. at the farm, in the field 
and in the dairy, and then pointed out 
the much greater importance of the 
purely investigational work, which 
was carried, out at the farm, mainly 
in the line of plant-breeding, and soil 
improvement studies. 

He, also, pointed out the necessity 
if farmers were to be benefited by this 
work, of a knowledge of the principles 
underlying this work. and called at- 
tention to the establishment of the 
short courses in agriculture for the 
farmers’ sons, which are to be inaue- 
gurated in January, 1907. He com- 
plimented the farmers of the state 
very heartily in reference to their 
co-operation with the station and col- 
lege, and also, felicitated them on the 
harmony of the relations of the va- 
rious state organizations, and particu- 
larly welcomed the ladies, who were 
there in large numbers. 

The new president of the college, 
Dr Demarest, was introduced, and in 
a few, well chosen words, welcomed 
the farmers on the part of the college, 
assuring them of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the college in the promotion of 
the education of the farmer, and con- 
gratulated them upon their success in 
the past, and urged strongly that they 
remember that it is their state college, 
and that it is now being liberally sup- 
ported by the state, and that it is pre- 
pared, not only to fit their sons for 
the profession of farmer, but, also, for 
other professions. Secretary Dye was 
then called upon to outline briefly the 
work of the state board of agriculture, 
which he did in a manner pleasing to 
all. Brief addresses were, also, made 
by Dr Lipman, the bacteriologist of 
the station, and by Mr Billings, the 
dairy husbandman, who is in charge 
of the experiments at the farm. 

The remainder of the day, or from 
1 to 4 o’clock, was spent in inspecting 


the experiments, and many expres- 
sions of delight were heard, not only 
concerning the benefits which. they 


had received from the station in the 
past, but from the very great satisfac- 
tion that they derived from seeing the 
work actually preformed. Altogether, 
it was a red letter day for the farmers 
of the state, for the station and for 
the college, and seemed to auger well 


for the future usefulness of this insti- 
tution. The building for theshort 
courses in agriculture was in process 


of erection on the farm, and much in- 
terest was manifested in this matter. 
There Is probably no state in the 
union, in which the farmers of the 
state more closely identified with the 


station, than in New Jersey, due to 
the influence of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and state and county board 
meetings. 


Mercer Co—We are having plenty of 
rain, so much that oats is not all yet 





harvested. Weather ideal for corn ex- 
cept on land that is too wet, prospect- 
ively corn is more promising than 


foralong time. Oats fair crop. Wheat 
an average and gathered in good 
condition. Pasturage unusually good, 
the heat and moisture pushing 
the grass to luxuriant growth. Some 
are plowing for wheat. Milk is plenti- 
ful owing to the abundant rains. Eggs 
rather scarce, wholesaling at 24c p 
doz. Gardens yielding well, where the 
weeds are kept down; cabbage growing 
very fine, The great amount o. moist- 
ure has a tendency to make the dwarf 
limas revert to the climbers or pole 
variety. Too wet for potatoes on heavy 
or low ground, great liability to rot. 
The early crop of apples was of poor 
quality, the second earlies are very 
scarce and the prospect for the winter 
supply does not improve. Pears mod- 
erate crop. Exceedingly fine weather 
for the San Jose scale to multiply. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co — The 
soaking rains of July and August have 
had a ruinous. effect upon fruit of 
nearly all kinds. White potatoes, corn 
and grass are fine, but sweet potatoes 
and melons need hot sunshine. Fruits 
are rotting badly and great losses in 
shipping are reported. Large quan- 
tities of crimson clover have been 
sown and farmers are watching for 
sunshine long enough to sow it among 
their corn before the last time of cul- 
tivation. 


Sussex Co—Butter 25c at store, eggs 
229e per doz; at Warwick eggs are 
bringing 25c. Fowls are 14c per Ib 
live weight, spring chickens 17c live 





FARM AND MARKET 


weight. Potatoes $1 per bu. Buck- 
wheat promises to be a good crop, as 
also does corn. Peaches are being 
shipped from this station. Hay crop 
fairly good and about all gathered, ex- 
cept low meadows which it is im- 
possible to gather on account of the 
wet weather. Many farmers are rais- 
ing millet for fodder and it is making 
a good yield. Several farmers between 
Hamburg and Warwick are seeding to 
alfalfa this season; there are some 
good stands throughout the township 
of previous seeding. Potatoes will be 
a good crop, as also will onions. 
Growers are already pulling onions. 


Burlington Co—Past week has been 


mild and normal, but with little rain- 
fall. Daily mean max 83.0, max 65.0, 
sunshine 43%, estimated rainfall, .05 
in, last week .48 in. These light falls 
make canteloups very enjoyable eat- 
ing, but the crop has not come 
above 4 half for most farms. The 
moderate potato crop did not develop 
the rot feared when it was wet, except 
in parts toward the interior of the 
state where rainy spells were longer 
continued. Some local spot cash buy- 
ing of potatoes done at 25c per %-bu 
bskt. but Philadelphia prices 30c up 
to 40c, canteloups 30c to 50c, but culls 
are dull. Corn crop not developing 
big, even on most good lands as ears 
looked pinched. Some good second 
crops developing on best fields, but not 
generally as yet. First sweets dug 
gave small yield, mostly seconds. 


oodbine, Cape May Co—The too 
frequent rains are injuring melons 
and tomatoes are rotting, also po- 
tatees. The outlook for sweet pota- 
toes is good. Lima beans are being 
shipped. Peaches and canteloups are 
goings to the markets. Recently about 
© inclcs of rain fell in two hours. 


Grange Notes. 





Delaware grange has just initiated a 
class of five and there are two more 
classes on the way. The annual grange 
picnic will be held at the home of J. 
H. Albertson below Delaware, Au- 
gust 30. 

Cumberland count Pomona held 
its fourth annual picnic recently. 
About 1000 persons were present. The 
agricultural exhibits were made by 
three granges and were very good. 
Hon Aaron Jones of Indiana, past 
master of the national grange and 
National Lecturer G. W. F. Gaunt of 
New Jersey gave most excellent ad- 
dresses which were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Each year these field days 
have gained in attendance and inter- 
est and are becoming the gala days 
for rarmers and their families and 
multitudes of friends. 


MARYLAND. 


Garrett Co—The weather had been 
so wet the past week that it was im- 
possible to do any farm work and 
farmers are beginning to cut oats and 
it is tangled terrible bad. There is 
also some hay to make, the hay crop 
is the largest for years, Oats is good. 
Also a large corn crop, Apple trees 
are breaking down with the heavy 
load of apples and of a good quality. 
Patatoes yielded good but they begin 
to rot badly now. Pastures kept up 
good all summer on account of much 
rain. Diphtheria and typhoid fever 
is raging in this vicinity. Several fam- 
ilies near here are having four or five 
cases of diphtheria and two have died 
already. Our roads are in a bad con- 
dition, they were not worked any and 
the continued rain makes them impas- 
sable. 








MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ corn 
GOe p bu, oats 37c, timothy hay $19@ 
19.50 p ton, bran 16@17.50, middlings 
21@22. Cmy tub butter 21@23c p Ib, 
prints 24@25¢, dairy 15c, cheese 4c. 
Eggs 20c p doz, live hens 12@13c p Ib, 
spring chickens 14@l5c. Potatoes 60 
@70c .p bu, sweets 2.75@3.25 p bbl, 
yams 1.75@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 2.50@ 
8.25 p 100, corn 4@8c p doz, tomatoes 
15@30c p bskt. 





At Philadelphia, cmy tub butter 23@ | 
24c p Ib, prints 24c, dairy 15@16c, | . 


cheese 12c. Fresh eggs 20c p doz, live 
fowls 13c p 1b, spring chickens 15@ 
17c, dressed fowls 14c, dressed broil- 
ers 15@20c. Delaware apples Oc@$1 
p bskt, peaches 1@1.50 p_ carrier, 
grapes 60@80c p cra. Potatoes 40@ 
50c p bu. ; 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Empire date Tobacco Doing well. 


The tobacco crop of N Y is nearing 
maturity in a manner nighly satisfac- 
tory to growers. A Chemung valley 
correspondent writes American Agri- 
culturist as follows: This year's leaf 
is as fine and sound a crop as has 
been grown in some time being free 
from damage. With a fine growing 
season, the crop has developed a 
large growth. The early set was 
topped the last of July. Cutting has 
been inaugurated and if no damage 
occurs from now on growers will have 
a crop they may well feel proud of. A 
number of sales ‘06 leaf have been 
made in this valley recently at 12%c 
p Ib in the bundle. Buyers are quite 
numerous, some growers are not in- 
clined to sell the crop before harvest. 

In the Baldwinsville district the crop 
this year is said to be the largest and 
best grown in many years and grow- 
ers are confident that good prices will 
be secured. At Lysander, Onondaga 
Co, several contracts have been vlosed 
at 9@13c p Ib, among them being J. 
Decker, Marvin Cole, Andrew Terpen- 
ing, John Tyler, Geo Tyler, Frank Cul- 
ver, John Stamp. Reports from 
Wayne Co allege that the tobacco 
crop is making excellent progress and 
prospects were never better at this 
season. Just enough rain and warm 
weather to make rapid growth. No 
sales reported but farmers are looking 
for high prices. 


| ‘The Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


At New York, the trade is watching 
keenly the final development of the 
"06 crop which is now being harvested 
in many sections of the U S. Offerings 
of new Cuban leaf are lareer but 
are being picked up readily by buy- 
ers, prices having advanced about 
5c p lb. Best grades of Cuban fillers 
are quoted here at 80c@$1 p Ib. Pa 
broadieaf commands 16@18c, Wis fine 
binders 17@20c, Zimmer Spanish 16@ 
17c, Ct Havana light wrappers 60@75c, 
Dt broadleaf wrappers 50@70c, Ct bind- 
ers 25@40c. 

The crop is generally doing well 
in the N B states, Pa, N Y and O. A 
little hail damage is reported in the 
two last named states, but the fnjury 
to crops has not been widespread or 
serious. So far this season has loomed 
up way ahead of ’05 as regards hail 
damage. It will be remembered how 
last year hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of leaf was ruined in Ct, 
O, Wis, etc. , 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, Aug 20, 1906. 


At New York, last week the cattle 
market improved after Monday on 
everything but cows, steers advancing 
10@15e and closing firm. Bulls firm 
to 10c higher. Cows steady. Milch 
cows in good demand at $25 to 55 ea, 
calf included; a few extras 60 to 65. 
Calves on moderate receipts regained 
what was lost late Monday and closed 
firm and higher for nearly all grades, 
with a sharp demand for choice stock. 

This Monday with 64% cars of cat- 
tle offered, steers, quality considered, 
dropped 10@15c; cows held up steady 
and bulls firm to a shade higher. 
Veals in moderate supply (only 2750 
calves on sale) and prices were gen- 
erally 25c higher; grassers and but- 
termilks steady to strong. Good to 
extra 1175 to 1415-Ib steers sold at 
$5.35@6 p 100 Ibs; common to fair 
940 to 1225 Ibs 4.25@5.25: bulls 2.50@ 
4; cows 1@3.75; veals 5.50@9, throw- 
outs 4.75@5; grassers and buttermilks 
38@4.25. 

Sheep ruled steady all of last week 
with demand fair; lambs experienced 
a decline Tuesday of 25@40c, but 
showed improvement later, closing 
with all the decline regained and a 
good clearance of the pens. This 
Monday with 47% cars offered, sheep 
were steady and prime, hardy sheep 
firm; lambs eased off 25c on all grades 
except strictly prime and choice and 
even these were lower. Common to 
choice sheep $3.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs; culls 
2@3; medium to prime lambs 7.50@9; 
culls at 6. 

Hogs showed a little more firm- 
ness the latter part of last week, clos- 
ing 10@1l5c higher. About 1100 head 
on sale to-day; prices strong. State 
and Pa hogs $6.90@7 p 100 Ibs. 

At Pittsburg, this week started eut 
with 150 loads of cattle on hand, Gen- 
eral market showed an advance of 
10@15c p 100 lbs with prime steers 
commanding $5.75@6 p 100 lbs, good 
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5@5.50, common 8@3.85, oxen 2.75@ 
4.15, bulls 2.50@3.85, fat cows 3.50@ 


4.10, heifers 4@4.90, milch cows 20@ 
48 ea, bologna cows 7@14. Veal calves 
higher at 5@8.25 p 100 Ibs. 

Hog arrivals amounts to 30 doubles. 
Market in better shape than a week 
ago. Heavies ranged $6.60@6.70 p 100 
lbs, mediums 6.85@6.90, light Yorkers 
6.90, pigs 6.80@6.90. Muttons «held 
steady with 18 loads in the yards. 
Wethers moved at 5.25@5.75, mixed 
sheep 4.25@5.25, culls 2,50@3.50. 
Lambs higher at 5@8.25. 





A man’s power in 


That means something. 
the biggest and widest sense of the word but 
so simple that his boy can run it. 


are a thorough mechanic. 


I. H, C. engines are farm engines, intended 
to be run by farmers, doing farmers’ work. 
They are made as simple as it is possible to 
make them and have the proper efficiency. 


They are not only simple—they are scien- 
tifically and conscientiously built. Designed 
by men who know what a gasoline engine 
should be. Built so they can stand the most 
rigid test that can be put upon them. 


An imperative facto requirement is 
that every engine must ‘Sovsleo 20% to 40% 
more than its rating of power. 
in this test it is sent back to the factory 
as a deficient engine. 


If it fails 














Don't get a complicated engine even if you 


(Incorporated.) 


\ 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, eet 


Farm — 
© Powers 


That 
a Boy 
Can Run 








Equipped for use with 


GAS, GASOLINE 
or ALCOHOL. 


For certainty of response, quickness of 
action, smooth running and low cost of run- 
ning for power made, they have no real com- 
petitors, 

Designed and built and tested so that no 
man can possibly make a mistake when he 
buys one, 

We cannot afford to sell any other kind. 

Vertical, Horizontal, Portable, Stationary— 
many convenient sizes, Can be used for any 
work about the farm, from turning the grind- 
stone to operating a threshing machine, 

Call on the International Agent or write for 
Catalogue, 




























GATHER VEGETABLES 


i in our VENTILATED BUSHEL ORATES. 
They save time. Strong, durable, 
cheap. So and 11¢ each, discounts on quantities. 
Write today for FREE Tiustrated booklet. 
Cooperage Co. Box 14, Geneva 0. 








| 


| if yon begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with 


en | 


» *t SAW YOUR ADV, IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.” 


the words above, you will be sure to geta prompt 
answer and exceptionally good treatment from our 


advertisers. 


z 






. 
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THE GRAIN: TRADE. . 


LATEST WHOLESALE ~ pRIcES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
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Oats 




























Wheat Corn 

hb or Spot|———_———_ 
spa P 1906 | 1905 cre 1905 | 1906] 1905 
Chicago .....] .70 86 50 5A 304 | -27; 
Now York...] .83 88 57 62 | 3B | .30; 
Boston oe = 63 65 42 | .35 
Zoledd.....0.. 73 | 886 | 53 | 57h) .33 | .27 
8t Louis.....] .7 84 | 488] 03 | SL | 2 
Min'p'lis.. .J 71 | .88 | 48h] 53 | .3L | .26 
Liverpool....4 91 |1.00 | 62 | .66.] — I— 

At Chicago, wheat pri¢es have 


further sagged and this sufficient to 
establish new low records on the crop, 
to practically a 70c basis, Sept deliv- 
ery. The trading world has evident- 
ly seen nothing but the splendid big 
crops of wheat now being secured in 
the U S and Canada, Crop advices 
were favorable almost without excep- 
tion. " A few bullish telegrams and 
letters mentioned damage to wheat in 
shock and stack by rains, but these 
received little attention. Burope was 


indifferent, especially as crop outiook - 


there is fairly good. After selling 
down to 69%c, the lowest price in 
three years, Sept wheat recovered a 
trifle. 

Little news can be reported in corn, 
that market acting relatively steadier 
than wheat. Continued fine weather 
throughout much of the corn belt 
produced easiness in deferred deliv- 
eries. No 2 corn in store’ salable 
around 49@50c p bu, yellow usual 
premium. Some trading noted in Dec 
at 48@44c. 

Standard oats in store were quotably 
lower at 2914c p bu, Sept a fractional 
premium, May around 33c. 

Rye offerings continue small; the 
market averaged fairly firm with No 
2 by sample 57%@58c p bu, Aug 
nominally 5c. 

New barley is appearing, but offer- 
ings not plentiful and market quiet; 
sound malting 45@52c p bu, old feed 
barley sold at 38@42c, 

Grass seeds were in about the re- 
cent favor but trade light, as a whole. 
Prime timothy $4@4.10 p 100 Ibs spot 
or Sept ag af clover 12. Other 
seeds were inactive, Hungarian some- 
where around Ic, millets that to a 
shade less, buckwheat firm at 1c. 


At New York—Offering of spot 
wheat less liberal, but exporters are 


not displaying quite as much activity 
as they did recently. No 1 northern 
spring sold around 85e p bu, No 2 
red winter, new crop, 78@79c for ex- 
port grades, macaroni Tide for Nov de- 
livery. Corn market quiet with an 
easy tendency at times, although pres- 
ent supplies here are reported very 
small. No 2 mixed sells at Sic p bu 
in elevators. No 2 yellow 6lc. Mixed 
oats bring 36c, No 2 white clipped 
87%c fo b, rye G5c, malt 65@T5c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


At Chicago, a slight upturn in ‘prices 
on choice corn fed steers met with no 
sympathetic improvement in the mar- 
ket for warmed up beeves and grass- 
ers. Exporters opened their purse 
strings a trifle in going after the 
choicer steers but unfortunately the 
foreign outlet right at present is not 
as extensive as could be desired. 

Choice finished beeves brought $6.40 
@6.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to medium 4.50@ 
* 4.75, range steers 4.25@5.75." Trade in 
grass stock about as last noted sales 
ranging 1@2, cutters 2.15@2.50. Fat 
cows moved at 3.25@4.25, heifers 4.25 
@5.25, stags 3.50@4.75, fat bulls 2.75@ 
4.40, feeders 2.50@38.25, veal calves 5.50 
@3.75, heavy calves 3.25@4.50, stock 
steers 3@3.90, feeders 3.25@4.40, milch 
cows 20@45 ea. 

The slump in the hog market, out- 
lined in these columns last week, was 
partially regained. Sellers tried hard 
to veer the situation around their 
way, and they stemmed the big wave 
of decline. Lessened receipts also 
tended to -operate against pack- 
ers in their continued bearish crusade. 
Best packing and shipping swine sold 
around $6.10@6.40. 

A keen demand existed for feeding 
lambs, a dozen orders being on hand 
for every load of thin lambs that ar- 
rived at the yards. For the most part, 
an active, steady market existed for 
fat sheep and lambs. Western range 





stock now forms the bu!k of supplies. 
Best fat lambs sold at 7@7.90, wethers 
4..75@5.40, fat ewes 4.25@5, breeding 
ewes 4.50@5.85, feeding w rethers 4.40@ 
4.85, 


feeding lambs 6@6.75. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


‘GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in # small way to retailers or con- | 
, Sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

Evaporators in western N Y are 
talking 15c p bu for ’06 apples suitable 
for their purposes. Some deals have 
been noted for Baldwins and Green- 
ings, the run of the orchard at 18@40c. 

At New York, arrivals loom up 
somewhat larger. Duchess bring 2 

@3.50 p bbh Alexanders 2.50@3.75, 
Seiden Blush and Pippins 2. 30@3.25. 
Astrachans and Sweet Boughs 2@2.75, 
common varieties 1.25@1.50 


Beans. 


At New York, an uneventful and 
barely steady trade, with exporters 
showing moderate interest in pea 
beans at $1.60 p bu basis. Choice mar- 
rows sell at 3 p bu, red kidneys 3.10@ 
3.15, white kidneys 3.10@3.20, black 
turtle 3.25@3.40, yellow eyes 1.60, limas 


2.90@3. 
Cabbage. 
At New York, new cabbage is com- 


ing freely and prices tend lower, rang- | 


ing $2@3.25 p 100 

At Chicago, the market decidedly 
easier, prices having receded under 
ample supplies. Home grown cabbage 
sells at $1.50@2.25 p 100 or 50@90c 


Pp cra, 
Dried Fruit. 


At New York, the spot market for | 


evap apples is steady at 12c p lb for 
fey. Fall and winter delivery is quot- 
able at 5%@6c p Ib. Cherries, new 
crop, bring 14@14%c, raspberries 26@ 
26%c, blackberries 10c, 
Eggs. 

At New York, a firmer tone prevails, 

particularly with regard to fcy fresh | 


stock. ‘Receipts are falling off to some | 
extent. Fine locals bring 25@27c p 
doz, westerns 18@20c, southerns 15@ 


lic, checks 10@12%c 
° Fresh Fruits, 

Cranberry buyers are now out in 
force on Cape Cod. Some sales re- 
port to American Agriculturist early 
this week at $5 p bbl fo b. Our cor- 
respondent at Sandwich says: Crop in 
Barnstable and Plymouth counties is 
now estimated 20% larger than last 
year. Worms still bad and they may 
cut down the crop before harvest time. 
Writing from Centerville, Mass, a 
grower says: Crop uneven; many 
bogs much better fruited than a year 
ago, others not so well. 

Prospects for a normal crop of cran- 
berries here. No prices opened yet.— 
[G. L. S., New Egypt, N J 

Cranberries rotting badly. I think 


|. tisements of 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above-rate. but will 








we will have not to exceed half a 
crop.—[E. S., Hammaton, N J. 

Heavy rains have damaged cran- 
berries. We will have not over 60% 
of a full yield.—[{J. D. H., Whites- 
ville, N J. 

The outlook is for a larger yield of | 
cranberries on the stanley marshes |} 
than was enjoyed last year.—[J. F. H., 
Berlin, Wis. 


At New York, peaches very irregu- 
lar both as regards prices and quality. 
Md and: Va offerings bring $1.50@2.50 
p carrier,* grapes 1@1.25, blackberries 
6@10c p qt, raspberries 4@10c p pt, 
huckleberries 6@12c p qt, muskmel- 
ons 1@2.50 p cra, watermelons 10@20c 
ea, plums 12@20c p 10-lb bskt, Bart- 
lett pears 2@3.50 p bbl, le conte 2 
@3.25. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, new hay is more no- 
ticeable and generally shows up well 
in quality. However, the trade pre- 
fers the old crop. = little export ae- | 

mand is in effect. No 1 timothy rea- | 
lizes $19@20 p ton, ‘clover mixed 14@ 
15, clover 13@14, rye straw 10@12, oat 
and wheat 8. 

At Boston, the situation continues 
to lean in favor of seHers. A little new 
hay is arriving and early offerings 
grade well. Some No 1 new timothy 
brings $18 p ton, choice old quotable 
up to 20, clover mixed 13@14, swale 
10@11, rye straw 13@13.50, oat 8@8.50. 


Mill Feeds. 


Continued strength of the market 
for mill feeds is causing much com- 


| purposes, Clean and sound, 
; bushels per acre. 


| @imseng roots for sale, 


| 
Five Cents 2 “ord 


READ BY 500,00¢ "cOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
able in Americaz agriculturist. 
FIVE cents a word, 


you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 


valu- 
At a cost of only 
you can advertise anything 


advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 


as one word. 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this oltice. 


COPY must be received Friday 
insertion in issue of the following week, 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or 


be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
head, thus making 


kind will be allowed under this 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE ase for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
tising is only five cents a word each 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups, 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Cotswold ae 





yearling and 
Cc d 





2-year old. Good stock and ~~ all or ad- 
dress E. W. P., 164 Lake St, unite, N Y, (2d 
floor.) 

Bag = pp BULL CALVES, dairy strains; 


reds; certified pedigrees; herd established 1872. 
GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Bradford Co, Pa. 





BEREKSHIRES—Choice lot of spring pigs of in- 
dividual merit combining noted prize winning fam- 
ilies, B, G. BENNETT, Rochester, N Y. 


IMPROVED LARGE tate aay YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stock. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y 








AYRSHIRE BULL, three years, and cows, heifers 
and calves, registered, P. BYRNE & SONS, St 
Joseph, Pa, 


THOROUGHBRED Berkshire male pigs, $5. 
COOLIDGE & HOLDEN, Ellenburg €enter, N Y. 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CALVES, bull, some 
heifers)s BUTTERFIELD CO, South Montrose, Pa. 


PEROHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Southdown ram lambs. 
CHARLES E. COXE, Malvern, Pa, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good’s Caustic Potash Whale Oil Soap No 3 
Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and main 
limbs and prevent the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
pound by barrels; 50-pound kegs, $2.50; special rates 
on large quantities. JAMES GOOD, 39-41 No 
Front St, Philadelphia, Pa, 





WOOD AND COAL FURNACES—Some 
ones at a low price. Tin pipe and registers, 
and iron pipe, Write your wants to H, RB, 
MAN, Southampton, Mass. 


good 
lead 
LY- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT —10,000 bushels 
acres in famous wheat belt of Lancaster county, 
Pa. Grown with great care, especially for seed 
yielding trom 28 to 42 
varieties known, Now 
offered at moderate prices direct from farmer to 
farmer. Write for booklet, prices and samples, 
State how much you will use. A. H. HOFFMAN, 
Bamford, Lancaster County, Pa. 


“MEALY” SEED WHEAT—Beardless, great 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best milling qualities. 
clean; price $1.40 per bushel, new bags 10c: with 10 
bushels bags free. MINISINK FARM COMPANY, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa, 


FOR A FREE SAMPLE of absolutely pure and 
extra fine seed wheat, grown on red clay, and lime- 
stone soil, with full description and price. Address 
H. E. PETRIE, Greencastle, Pa. 


DAMP, sprouted and other 
wanted. What have you to offer? 
Gibbs & Bro, 3088 N Front St, 


GINSENG 


grown on. 300 


Six best 











off-grade wheat 
Answer quick. 
Philadelphia. 





—Finest forest cultivated, two years’ old 


D. COLE, Tyrrell, 0. 





DOGS, RABBITS and : OPE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken beagle, fox and 
rabbit hounds. Also puppies. Stamps for circu- 
lar, AMBROSE TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE MALES, eight weeks old; sired by Ch 
Rightaway, $5 to each. Send for description. 
WM K, CRWASY, Catawissa, Pa, 








COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered stock: also Collie 
ya prices reasonable. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 





FERRETS ~—Yonung eames GEO FARNS- 


\ WORTH, New London 


to guarantee 
Adver- 
“ty 


adver 


Cash must accompany each order, | 
as we | 





perfect,’ writes Henderson Supplee of Conshoho 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE b&b 
| CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


WANTED—Pullets. Any nu number, any variet 
pure-bred or not, in exchange for goods or cas! 
Get our Year Book containing “New Chicken 
Wrinkles."’ It's freee THE PARK & POLLARD 
COMPANY, 129 Friend St, Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE—A few extra choice White Leghorn 

cockerels, sired by New York prize winner, pric 
$3 each. Sent on approval THOS T. DAVEY, 
Northport, L I, N Y¥. 


9 VARIBTIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs 
‘errets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
10 cents. List fre, J. A. BERGEY, Box rf, 
Telford, Pa. 


PURE PEKIN DUCKS, $1 each. The large, 
quick-growing kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. FAIR 
VIEW FARM, Pennellville, N Y,. 

JOYCE BROTHERS, Penfield, N ¥, sell Mam 
=e Pekin ducks; also incubator and brooder for 
sale, 


) EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry. Prices reasonable. 


WARRINER’S chain h hanging stanchions are ‘‘jus: 














te 

















OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
39 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


GREATEST FARM for $230) in United § States 
Has 100 acres desirable land; modern, most new 
dwelling; only 1 1-2 miles from town and railroad. 
on main county road; healthiest spot in Maryland; 
fine climate; lovely home, DARWIN K. FOWLER. 
P O Box 173, Salisbury, Md. 











FOR SALE—Near tide water, 140 acres, land 
fertile, buildings new, climate mild, invalids’ home, 
public conveyances, railroads’ and steamboats, 





churches and schools convenient, Address F. E. 
LOOMIS, Rhodesdale, Md. 


A FARM FOR PROFIT can be purchased on 





Long Island; location excellent: markets un- 
equaled. Address Be te LANGDON, Traffic Man 
ager, The Long Island Railroad Co, 263 Fifth Ave, 


New York. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 


buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL 
4 & “WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
or. 








FARM—700 acres, productive soil, output for rps 
Four dwellings, good buildings, water, If you wish 
to buy or sell property, write BRIGGS & KOONZ, 
No 13, Pallston, N Y. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 

DELAWARE FRUIT, GRAIN, STOCK FARM-- 
269 acres; a bargain: $6500; terms. FRANK W 
SPEAR, Owner, Kenton, Del. 


FARMS-—HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 














‘OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New York. No charge made 


to applicants, — to advance transportation 


| expenses from New York to destination, to be re 


| Street, 


funded afterward by men, in order to secure prompt- 
ly the required help, 


MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Firé- 
men, $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Brakemen $75, become conductors and earn $15), 
Positions awaiting strong, competent young men, 
State age. Send stamp. Name position preferred 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room Lf, 227 Monroe 
Brooklyn, N Y. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Editor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently illustrated book, “Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight. For particulars address quick. ORANGE 
JUDD CO, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 


| New York. 











Uses A. A. to Sell Seed 
Potatoes. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have always been 
well pleased with the results frorn ad- 
vertisements placed in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist and expect to use it 
again as soon as the season opens for 
my trade in seed potatoes.—[A. G. 
Aldridge, Fishers, N Y. 
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from jobbers throughout the 
east. A dealer informed an American 
Agriculturist editorial répresentative 
this week that he does not remember 
a summer season in which mill feed 
prices have proved so uniformly firm 
as they have so far this season. There 


ment 


is little doing in cottonseed meal. 
The latter is now offered around $28 
@29 p ton, Oct delivery northern 
points. This seems very high in com- 


parison with preceding years. 

At New York, prices generally well 
maintained, western markets being 
rather bullish, Quotations range: 
City bran $21 p ton, flour and mid- 
dlings 22@23.50, red dog 25@25, spring 
bran early shipment 18.50, linseed oil 
meal 30@31. 

Poultry. 


At New York, a lessening in arriv- 
als infused more strength to the mar- 
ket. The season’s initial offerings of 
spring turkeys are now coming in, 
selling at $2@2.25 p pr. Live spring 
chickens quotable at 14@lic p Ib, 
sowm 13@14c, roosters S@S8&%c, tur- 


keys 12@13c, spring ducks 12@1l4c, old 
ducks 75@Si5ce p pr, geese “$1@1.50, 
pigeons 25@30c. Fresh killed turkeys 
13@15c p Ib d w, western spring chick- 
ens 138@16c, fowls 13@14c, spring geese 
17@20c, ducks 12@13c, squabs 1.25@3 
p doz, 
Potatoes. 

Tubers developing rot to some ex- 
tent and farmers are busily engaged 
getting the crop out of the ground. 
Tubers sell around S85c p bu.—[Cor- 
respondent, Colrain, Mass, 

The official crop report for the 
province of Quebec, Can, says: Pota- 
toes are behind, but the plants are 
well developed, and without at the 
present moment being able to say that 


they will be abundant, everything 
points to a good average. 

Reports from Long Island say ship- 
pers have been buying potatoes freely 
at 50c p bu. Advices from Me claim 
that growers are offering to contract 
‘O06 tubers, fall and winter delivery, at 
$1.25 p bbl. 

At New York, heavy supplies are 
coming from Long Island and N J. 
Reports from the former section say 
blight is worrying growers consider- 
ably. Plenty of tubers are offered 
here to meet the needs of the trade. 
Long Islands command $1.65@2 p, bbl 
of 180 Ibs, N J 1:15@1.65, southerns 
1.25@1.50, sweets 2.50@4. 

At Boston, market somewhat irregu- 
lar. Quotations hardly as strong as a 
week ago. Rhode “Island and N J 
tubers largely predominate, but home- 
grown stock.is more in evidence. Best 
Jersey Cobblers sell at T0@73c p bu. 

At Chicago, receiptg hardly so large 
as a year ago. Choice northern tubers 
sold at 53@5ic p bu, home-grown 
stock moved at 70@S0c p 14%4-bu sk. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, sugar corn is in ex- 
cellent demand at 75c@$1.50 p 100, 
peppers 75c@$1.25 p bbl, peas 75c@ 
$1.25 p bskt, string beans 50c@$1.25, 
marrow squash 75c@$1 p bbl, yellow 
and white 50@80c, turnips T5@90c. To- 
matoes 50c@$1 p bx according to qual- 


ity, lettuce 75c@$1.50 p bbl or bskt, 
egg plants 7 a 5e@$1, cauliflower $2@3 p 
bbl, celery 25@50c p doz. Cuke pickles 


2@3.25 p 1000, cukes $1@2.50 p bbl, 
carrots $1@1.25 p 100 behs, beets do, 
lima beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt. 

Wool. 

The general demand is more exten- 
sive. Sales at Boston since Jan 1 
amount to only 97,400,000 Ibs, against 
140,600,000 the same time in ’05. At 
the Atlantic seaboard sales of Ill and 
Mo wools noted at 31@32c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMEBRIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
06... 23 24% 22 
05. 1% 291% 50 
04. 18% @19 = 19@ 19% 17% @18 


The continued shortage in the milk 
output in the middle west is most 
pronounced. Recently the Chicago sur- 
plus sold around $1.50@2 p can of 8 
gal. The limited milk supply in many 
parts of Ill, Ia, etc, has had much to 
do with recent firmness of the general 
butter market. Quotations for fine 
emy have advanced to 22%c in the 
Elgin district. The output there for 








the second.week in Aug was 820,000 
lbs. 

At New York, in spite of the upward 
trend of the market the demand is ex- 


cellent. How long this will keep up 
remains to be seen. Western cmy 
tubs sell at 23c p Ib, factory 17% 


@18%4c, state dairy 20@22c, renovated 
W@2U0c, packing 17@18c. Supplies 
are fair for the season. 

At Boston, it is still a seller’s mar- 


ket." Much butter is showing hot 
weather defects. This, of course, 
makes fey grades at a premium. 
Choice ~ ml oe 23% @24%c p Ib, 
dairy 20@22 

At chiieen prices continue’ to 
harden. However, since the late ad- 
vances, buyers are proceeding with 


great caution. Fey cmy sold at 22c p 
lb, dairy 19@20c, ladles 17@17%c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The strength of the cheese market 
this season is phenomenal. In a 
conversation with a big § eastern 
wholesaler this week, a representative 
of this journal was informed that 
speculators are worrying considerably 
at the high prices at which cheese is 
going into coolers. The speaker had 
just returned from an extensive tour 
of the leading cheese producing 
towns of Vt. He claims that the cheese 
output is running 25 to 30% less than 
last year, practically all factories shar- 
ing in the shrinkage. 

At New York, faulty cheese slow 
but best offerings ready sale at well 
sustained prices. Fine fe cheddars 
and twins bring 12c p Ib, half skims 
9@9%4 c. 


At Chicago, arrivals are generally 
light and the trade is in a very 
healthy light. Full cream twins sell 


at 12@12%e 
so0ods 5@9c. 

At Boston, receipts not so large and 
market exhibits additional strength. 
Best fe chedders bring 12@12% p Ib. 


Onion Crop and Market. 


The onion harvest is progressing in 
earnest throughout such important 
sections as O, Ind, N Y and N EB. In 
a few more weeks it will be possible 
to arrive at definite conclusions re- 
garding the tonnage of the ’06 crop. 
Scattered advices from many districts 
indicate that the prospect has been 
lessened materially by reason of blight, 
etc. At N Y the market is fairly well 
supplied with onions, receipts coming 
from various sections. N J whites 
bring $1@1.75 p bskt, yellows 1@1.500, 
Li aa N J reds 1.75@2.: ao p bbl, 
Orange Co whites 2.50@3.25 p bag, 
reds 1.25@2. ‘The following extracts 
from correspondents’ reports throw 
some light on conditions at harvest: 


Onion acreage about 1-3 less than 
‘05. Yield running 300 bus per acre. 
Growers are talking $1 p‘'100 lbs.— 
[W. Cc. J., Wyandotte Co, O. 


Onion crop looks very fair but acre- 
age is lighter than usual.—[{R. W. S&., 
Chester, Orange Co, N Y. 


Our onions are ripening too fast. 
Blight is present to some extent. Yield 
will likely average 200 bus p acre. 
Present prices range 40@65c p bu.— 
[C. E., Noble Co, Ind, 


During the past few weeks onions 
have been blighting. Crop outlook 
considerably reduced. Buyers giving 
0c p bu.—[J. McVitty, Lake Co, O. 


About 90% of an onion crop here. A 
few cars of whites reported sold at 
8Uc p bu. Blight has done some dam- 
age.—[B. G., Wayne Co, O. 


We look for about % of an onion 
crop in Mich, Blight has made se- 
rious inroads.—[Helling & Co, Jack- 
son Co, Mich. 


Around Orient the onion crop is 
nearly all marketed. Prices at N Y 
opened at $3.50 p bbl, but have 


dropped to 2.—[G. W. H., Suffolk Co, 
LI. : 


p lb, Daisies 12% @13c, 





Onions promise a short orop. Av- 
erage yield will run about 400 bus p 


acre. A few cars have sold at 60@65c 
p bu. Crop will net exceed 50% of last 


year.—[G. M., Hampshire Co, Mass. 


Onion crop one of the most promis- 
ing in years and some of the best fields 
may go better than 700 bus p a. This 
town has between 500 and 600 a de- 
voted to the onion crop this year.— 
(Correspondent, Sunderland, Mass, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


OHIO—At Cleveland, 79c p bu, corn 
56c, oats 39c, bran $16@1li.w p ton, 
middlingg 21, timothy hay 13@14, wool 
238@ pib. Hogs 6@6%4c p.lb, steers 
4% @5c, veal calves 7@7 %c, lambs 7% 

1% Cc, wethers 5%. Cmy tub butter 

@24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 18 
@19c, O cheese 11@l2c. Eggs 2c p 
doz, chickens 12@13c p Ib, hens Ic. 
New apples 2@3 p bbl, pears 3.25@3.75, 
potatoes T0@75c 7, bu, sweets 3.75@4 p 
bbl, tomatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 1 
@1.10, cabbage 1.0@2 p 100, water- 
melons 20@30, cantaloups 2@2.50 p cra. 

At Columbus, wheat 80c p bu, corn 
50c, oats 45c, bran $17 p ton, middlings 
16, timothy hay 10@11. Steers 4% @5c 
p lb, veals 4@tc, hogs 6@6%c, lambs 
6% @7c, wool 30@33c> Cmy tub butter 
24c p lb, prints 25c, dairy 16@20c, O 
cheese 10@l2c. Eggs 14%c p doz, 
fowls 10c p lb, chickens lle. Pota- 
toes 45@46c p bu, onions Tic, turnips 
25c, apples 1.50@2 p bbl, muskmelons 


8@5c ea, watermelons 6@16 p 100, 
peaches 1.75@2 p bu. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


corn 58c p bu, oats 34c, timothy hay 
$15@15.50 p ton, clover 12@12.50, mid- 
dlings 22@23, bran 18@18.50. Steers 
5% @6c p lb, hogs 6% @6%c, lambs 5@ 


8c, wethers 5% @6c. Cmy tub butter 
24@25c p Ib, prints 25@2tc, dairy 19@ 


Eggs 20@21c 
spring chiek- 


20c, O cheese 11@12c. 
p doz, live hens 12@13c, 


ens 18@20c. New beets 25@30c p bu, 
green beans 25@50c, lima beans 12@ 


15c p qt, blackberries 2.25@2.50 p cra, 
eqgntaloups 1@1.25 p cra, cukes 50@75c 
p hamper, cabbage 75c@1 p bbl, new 
potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, tomatoes 7Tic@ 
1 p bu, gooseberries 3.25@3.50 p cra. 
New apples 1@1.25 p bu, grapes 1.50@ 
2 p cra, plums 35@40c p bskt, 


-_ 


The Milk Market. 





At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 2%c p qt in the 2c zoné. 


Supply and demand are evenly bal- 
anced. City milk dealers say the sup- 
ply must be increased hereafter by 
giving the farmers more for their 
milk. The city’s vast growth has 
greatly enlarged the demand for milk. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Aug 18 were: 





Milk Cream 
eevee fC 2,127 
Susquehanna .......12,068 115 
West Shore ........17,100 29 On0 
EMOREWORE. 0000000 ~ 450 2,100 
N Y¥ C (long haul). .40,125 1,500 
NYC este alge ...10,150 175 
ED snseeiesececes 5, 2,795 
Lehigh Valley ree 446 1,385 
Homer Ramsdell 
Dc. dsesseneGauns Gee 43 
New Haven ......... 8,120 os 
Other sources ........6,000 225 
De cccconseoces ST 2,515 


rr 


Western Peppermint Items—Farm- 
ers of Wayne Co, New York, who are 
engaged in peppermint oil culture will 
be interested in learning of the atti- 
tude of growers in Mich, an importaut 
producing section. It is reported from 
that state that farmers are endeavor- 
ing to organize with the end in view 
of holding the '06 crop o: oil for $3.25 
to 3.50 p Ib. Some contracts of new 
oil are reported in the west at $2.90 to 
3, but this is not extensive. Growers 
there continue to report the outlook 
for less than a normal yield. 





It is lamentably true that the fruit 
growers of the Chesapeake peninsula, 
taken collectively, are not as strenu- 
ous or aggressive in the applicatjon of 
modernized means for the prose¢ution 
of their business as the best interests 
of horticulture demand; but that Is 
the situation to a greater or less de- 
gree elsewhere, as well as on this pen- 
insula. Our fruit growers have not 
yet fully grasped the whole meaning 
of the revolution in conditions.—[J. 
W. Kerr, Caroline County, Ind. 





American Agriculturist is my favor- 
ite paper. I believe I shall remain on 
your subscription list for a long time, 
because it has clever men behind it, 
with every page well filled with farm 
news, etc. There is no better paper. 
Long live American Agriculturist to 
battle for the farmers’ rights!—[C. 
Carr, Franklin County, Ky. 


























DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10 - to 815- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over Ali Gravity and Dilution Sysems 
And At Least $5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over Ali Other Cream Separators 
While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine 
Uarasagee and any demred parvcclare te be bad for (be eeting 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


emer e cae om Offices: 
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SECURITY 
GALL CURE 


POSITIVELY CURES 


SORE SHOULDER 


SORE NECKS OR BACKS ON 


HORSES *= MULES 


tT CURES THEM ANYWAY. 
IN HARNESS, UNDER SADDLE OR IDLE 
$F HOT SQLO IN YOUR TOWN WE Was GERD TOM 










FREE SAMPLE. '. cond ve 
the name 2) yout @8let. 
Put up in 26c, 0c Fv 00 Cane 
MONEY BACK if |T FAILS: 





SECURITY REMEDY Co 
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Tuttle’s Elixir 


Horse Remedy 
We offer $100. for any case of colic, 
splint or iameness it falls te cure & 
wesay cure is possible. Ou.s Peutes. 
“Veterinary & 
pages, a; t guide. Send oe copy. 
{ . Tuttle’s Elixir 
6OBeveriy St., Beston, 

CANADIAN BRANCH: 


eee. 
82 Gt. Gabriel 





New York State Veterinary College , 


of Cornell University, Ithac 
Free tuition to New York State vo herds Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prot. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. VY. S., Director. 
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THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F. HUNT, M.S., D. Agr. 


Professor of Agronomy in College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but 
fis equally as useful to the farmer as to the 
teacher or student. It is written by ~ 
than whom no one is better qualified, The subject 
matter includes an accurate, comprebensire and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn) ‘and buckwheat, as related 
particularly to American conditions, Where 
to the subject, however, results of ga =ex- 
perience are stated. 

The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the topics treated, drawing freely from the publica- 
tions of the United States department of cul- 
ture. American experiment stations and ed 
journals related to agriculture, First-hand knowl- 
edge, however, has been the policy of the er 
in his work, and every crop treated is 
the light of individual study of the plant, Collateral 
readings for each crop are also included. Cross- 
references are freely uscd where thought advisable, 
and offer excellent opportunity for comparative 
study of the crops, The book is liberally illustrated 
a 100 entirely new and original drawings by 

W. Furlong and A. Dawson. 

yet printed from new type, with copious 
footnotes and indices. About 500 ges, large size, 
5 1-2x8 inches. Substantially bound in cloth. Price 
$1.75 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicagy, I11. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Te a question that sometimes prevents one from writ 
an Yee when one's mind is not quite mude . at 
evenif you"Only want to learn prices and particulars, 

start wt panes AT saying “1 saw your adv. in the old, 
Mable 4, 4 the rest will almost 





YOUNG MEN WANTED — To learn tne 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free, Address VETERINARY CCLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 45 LOUIS STREET. 

























156 [16] 
Connected. 


Erie Waters. 


ET me finish dusting, aun- 
tie, please. You must 
sit down,” and the vig- 








orous, freshly - gowned, 

bright-faced niece took 

t the elder woman gently 

' by the, shoulders, put- 
ting her unresisting form into the 


cosy depths of a big arm chair. In- 
deed, Margaret was laughing too hard 
at such forcible measures to offer any 
objections, and it was pleasant to be 
ordered by someone who loved her. 

The young girl moved quietly about, 
finishing her task and chatting pleas- 
antly the while. This was Freda’s 
other home—this old village cottage, 
at the end of a long, wide street, 
shaded by ancient towering elms. Si- 
lent and apart it was. Even the sound 
of wheels was stilled on the grassy 
road. In front of the cottage stretched 
a, well-kept lawn, with a few perfect 
trees. Roses and honeysuckles clam- 
bered up the cottage walls. At the 
side and back were gardens. The 
porch was most inviting, with its wide 
seats, 

Freda loved the old place dearly. 
Coming from a city home, where all 
was new, it was restful to find every- 
thing just as it used to be. Margaret 
loved light and air, The rooms were 
daintily clean. Snowy-curtained win- 
dows were wide open, and sweet flow- 
ers met one in many nooks and cor- 
ners. Here, Freda was free to rest, 
but in her own quiet way the girl 
made herself helpful, that her aunt 
might have a little recreation. 

There was a strong bond between 
these two; they were sympathetic, un- 
derstanding friends. Freda was now 
seventeen, and from her maiden aunt 
was learning much. Perhaps there 
can be no better friend than an aunt 
where there is affection and confi- 
dence for there is that subtle some- 
thing called “kin,’”’ drawing them to 
each other; in the aunt an instinctive 
motherliness, ready to be expended; 
in the child the tendency to idealize 
and look up. 

When Freda was eight years old, 
this beautiful friendship was almost 
blotted out forever. It happened in 
this way. A letter came at the break- 
fast table one morning, inviting the 
children to the cottage. This annual 
visit was the supreme delight of the 
little ones, for they were sure of in- 
dulgence and amusement, repaying 
their big-hearted aunt with love and 
admiration. In this letter, Margaret 
answered some business questions, ex- 
plaining why she did not wish to in- 
vest in a certain stock recommended 
by her brother. Mr Thurston was an- 
noyed, thinking that he had given 
sound advice, and regardless of the 
children, began to discuss his sister 
freely. “I’ve no patience with Mar- 
faret! She is a fool to refuse such 
a chance. She is obstinacy itself. I 
suppose,” (laughing sarcastically), 
“she keeps her money in a stocking.” 

Charles Thurston and his wife were 
very fond of Margaret, and would 
have spoken plainly to her, had she 
been present, but, with a habit too 
common among relatives, they criti- 
cised her unmercifully in her ab- 
sence. The children listened with con- 
sternation and one by one slipped 
away. By the next day, their parents 
would have forgotten their grievance, 
to think of Margaret in the usual 
way. An hour later, Mrs Thurston 
found Freda sobbing bitterly. 

“Why, child, what is it? What has 
hurt you? Come and help mother 
pack to go to auntie’s.” 

“IT don't want to go to auntie’s, 
never, no more,” was the answer. 
“Papa does not love her; he called 
—her—a—fool!” and again the tears 
fell fast, for an idol was shattered; 
Aunt Margaret was @ monster un- 
worthy of love. 

Mrs Thurston was aghast at the 
mischief done. It would be difficu't, 
most difficult, to explain it awny. 
“How wrong we were to discuss Mar- 
garet before the children!” she mused. 
“How can we expect them to resnect 
and love her?” Being a just woman, 
this incident set her thinking. She 
talked seriously to her husband that 
evening, and henceforth their elders 
were not criticised in the children’s 
rresence. Charles Thurston told his 
little daughter how very sorry he was 
that he 


had spoken in anger of his 


rrr 


sister, and related incidents in his own 
childhood,- when Margaret had been 
his best and kindest friend. 

Freda’s room was always ready, a 
quaint little chamber under the eaves. 
Roses peeped in at the window; the 
dressing table was draped in purest 
white, with touches of delicate pink. 
A shelf held. her favorite books, a few 
pictures béing on the wall. Here 
Freda dreamed her sweet girlish 
Greams; here she ijiooked out at the 
moonlight, breathed the sweet scent 
of flowers and listened to the sounds 
of summer. Here she re-read her fa- 
vorites. Some of them had belonged 
to Margaret in her girlhood,and were 
enriched by tiny pencillings on the 
margins, giving the sympathetic girl 
glimpses of a hidden life in her quiet, 
gentle aunt. Among the books were, 
Tennyson, Longfellow and Words- 
worth, the wholesome works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Miss Mulock’s 
John Halifax, At home there was lit- 
tle time for reverie, therefore it was 
prized the more. 

For the first time, Freda had made 
a sacrifice in coming, giving up a visit 
among her best young friends. Never, 
however, did she regret her choice. 
Mr Thurston was often uneasy about 
Margaret in her isolated home, now 
that old Norah, who had lived with 
her all her life, was growing feeble. 
“If you had a telephone, Margaret,” 
he had said, “you would be connected 
with the world, and we would feel 
happier about you.” But Margaret 
hesitated on account of the expense 
involved. Even the old village was 
awakening, and on the lake shore was 
a summer hotel and electric lights and 
telephones were becoming common. 

This visit of Freda’s was partly to 
give her aunt a surprise. She man- 
aged to send her into the country for 
the day, and before her return a tele- 
phone was put into the house. Mar- 
garet had confessed that it would be 
a comfort, and that, ff she ever had 


one, it should be in the “little room 
up stairs.” After her aunt came 
home, Freda slipped up stairs. and 


rang up a friend in the village. Start- 
ing up, Margaret heard her speaking. 
“Such nonsense!” she thought, as she 
heard her say: “A yellow cat—yes— 
you beat it well—Lovely!—A great sur- 
prise!—Oh yes, how funny,” and then 
peals of laughter. Had the child gone 
crazy? She certainly looked feverish 
and excited. Horror-stricken, she hur- 
ried up, to be greeted with merry 
laughter and conducted to the .tele- 
phone. 

“It is Father’s present, Auntie. It 
is pure selfishness, he says, and he can 
well afford it.” 


Margaret was touched and‘ delight- 
ed, and when they called up long dis- 
tance and she talked to her brother 
in the far-off city, a thrill of happi- 
ness made her tremulous, for, to hear 
his voice,—the voice beloved from 
childhood—his voice, with all its dear 
inflections, was bliss to one who had 
learned to give him up. Now he was 
brought near; now they were again 








EVENINGS AT 
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connected; she would never more feel 
lonely. 

The old-fashioned knocker called 
them down stairs, to find the tenant 
of one of Margaret’s farms. 

“No, thank you, Miss, I'll not step 
inside with these dirty boots. I’ve 
brought you my rent, and John Burns’ 
too. It’s a queer hour to come, but 
we had good luck selling our cattle, 
and the money’s burning a hole in 
our pockets,” and the genial man pro- 
duced a fat pocketbook and counted 
out the money. 

Margaret thanked him, and gave the 
receipts, but inwardly felt troubied, 
not wishing to keep so much money 
in the house. She was tired, so after 
visiting the kitchen and chatting with 
Norah, they shut up the house, barred 
the shutters, and went up stairs; Mar- 
garet to go to bed, and Freda to read 
in. her room. 


. 


It was a lovely night; the very 
sweetness of summer seemed _ to 
envelop the little cottage. Freda's 


book proved so fascinating that it was 
after midnight when she laid it down. 
Then she turned to the delicious re- 
freshments always to be found on a 
little table. Then she put out the 
light and sat in the window watching 
the beauty of the night. How peace- 
ful it was! How siill! 

But hark! Something was moving, 
something was crunching on the 
gravelled path! No one would come 
at such an hour; perhaps the gate 
was open and some animal had 
strayed in. Slowly and cautiously 
Freda put her head out, hidden by 
the thick vines. On the grass, now 
creeping, now bending low in the 
shadows, she saw a clumsy form. No 
animal this, but a man, and on no 
honest errand! Like a flash came the 
memory of the rent money. Some 
tramp lurking near, had seen Jim An- 
derson pay it in the door we 

One thinks quickly at such a mo- 
ment. Freda watched breathlessly 
till she saw the intruder reach the 
front door. If the errand were an 
honest one he would use the knocker. 
No, she saw him on his knees at the 
key-hole. Taking her slippers off, 
Freda went quietly into the little 
room, closing the door, coming out 
presently, armed with an old pistol 
and a stout walking-stick. In the 
hall she met her aunt, who whispered : 
“Someone is trying to break in. I am 
going to see if the chain is on the 
door.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Auntie; 
will come,” the girl said. 

Swiftly they reached the door, to 
find the chain in the right place. 
“Thank Heaven! he does not know of 
the chain; it gives more time,” they 
thought. The minutes seemed to 
lengthen into hours as they waited. 
Evidently it was no easy task to pick 
the curious old lock. At last it was 
accomplished; slowly the door opened, 
but no further than the chain allowed. 

‘Who's there? What do you want?” 
cried Margaret bravely. 

“Open the door!” muttered a gruff 
voice. “Let me in. I know you 


help 





CITIZENS OF THE NORTH 


How are these for sturdy youngsters? ‘It 
must be healthful to say the least, doesn’t it? 


looks as if.a cold climate 
These-little folks are Alaska 


Indians who have come in to a trading post with papa. 

















A TEN O'CLOCK LUNCHEON 
is not an unusual sight on any stat 


fair ground. Farmers are obliged 
get up very early, so as to do their 
farm work and chores before leavins 
for the fair. Our éditorial camera 
last year, caught W. R. Fulton anid 
party eating luncheon at 10 o'clo 
on the Ohio state fairgrounds, as 
shown above. 





women-folks is alone—let me in!”” He 
then began to swear, and tried to ter- 
rify them, “Hand me that money you 
took in tonight, or I'll shoot you. | 
give you five minutes to get it,’’ he 
added. 

They heard him sit down heavily on 
the bench in the porch. Would help 
come? What would they do? 

“Pretend to go for the money,” 
Freda whispered. “Keep pretending.” 

The man waited silently; then, see- 
ing that his threats were of no avail, 
thrust the pistol in the opening, point- 
ing it directly at Margaret. Freda 
saw what was coming, and with the 
strength of desperation, raised the 
heavy stick, and struck upwards. The 
shot intended for her aunt crashed 
into the ceiling, and the weapon fell 
into the room, to be seized by the 
frightened girl. The maddened crea- 
ture poured forth a ‘volley of oaths, 
and threatened to set fire to the house 
When his ravings were the loudest, 
the listening women heard a rush of 
many feet, as their rescuers race 
across the gravel, and seized and 
bound the villain. Then Margare 
opened the door to her friends, the 
village constable, the clergyman, and 
the young doctor. 

“What a blessing the telephone is!” 
they cried; “but for that no one would 
have known.” 

“But how did you know? It was 
only put in to-day; and I never even 
remembered it.” 

“Oh!” said Freda, “Poor Auntie! I 
thought you heard me telephoning 
and understood why I said help would 
come. It was far worse for you, with 
no hope ahead.” 

The young doctor looked with great 
admiration at the brave women, 
trembling now that the danger was 
over. Freda, quite forgetful of self 
was looking anxiously at the elder 
woman—beautiful in her tender care 
for her. It was a picture that the 
young man never forgot. That nigh’ 
a friendship began that was to extend 
into the years, and as summer afte: 
summer passed, Margaret wondered it 
the telephone, with its far-reaching 
influence, had been the means of cap- 
turing something that was not a burg- 
lar. 


The Garden Patch. 


B. 8S. SEVERANCE. 








Who tends this little garden pray? 
Who pulls the hateful weeds 
That rise in legins to destroy 
And choke the sprouting seeds: 


The sweet corn shows a tender care, 
Caressed by summer's heat 

The peas with nature's best compare; 
Also the blood-red beet. 


The strawberries blushing in their beds 
Beyond the peach trees green 

Droop low beneath their weighty heads— 
A very toothsome scene. 


The parsnip shows a “hollow-crown;” 
The cabbage rears it’s head; 

The graceful polebeans stand on guard 
Above the lettuce bed. 


The sunflower from its slender stalk 
Looks down with face serene; 

The primrose and the hollyhock 
Add to the joyous garden scene, 


Who is it tends this garden, pray? 
Look yonder down the row, 

'Tis Grandfather whom we love so well— 
The old man with the hoe. 


——- 
——_-_ 





The man on the second floor 
doesn’t care if there is plenty of room 
at the top. 





A discreet person never knows any- 
thing. 
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Every Day Thrills. 


A Heroine of the Schoo! House. 


CLEAYTA Z. COURTENAY. 





The bravest act I have ever person- 
ally known of occurred in a little 
country schpolhouse in the hills of 
Nebraska. It was the deed of a mere 
slip of a girl still in her teens, who 
was teaching her first term of school. 

It happened in the spring when 
rapid melting of an unusually heavy 
snowfall had swollen all streams te 
overflowing. The schoolhouse, which 
was a considerable distance from any 
other house, was about an eighth of a 
mile from a small stream, and was 
hidden from view by hills on either 
side. The older pupils, being needed 
to help in the spring work, the school 
was reduced to eight pupils, the old- 
est a girl of twelve and the youngest 
a little toddler bafely five, who had 
just entered. 

A heavy downpour of rain had set 
in just after the opening of school, 
and the water had fallen in torrents 
for hours, covering the ground and 
swelling the already overflowing 
stream until the little valley was cov- 
ered with water from hill to hill, a 
quarter of a mile in width and rapidly 
growing deeper. Lessons had just be- 
gun after the noon intermission, when 
above the noise of the storm came a 
roar as of an express train, followed 
almost instantaneously by a wall of 
water, that, as it struck the little 
building, shook it to its foundations. 
The heavens had opened, dropping 
their pent;up waters in a cloudburst 
farther up the little valley. The black, 
debris-laden torrent reached within a 
foot of the window sills and creeping 
through the crevices about the door 
drove the terrified children to seek 
safety on the desks. 

COOL COURAGE. 


Then it was that the teacher, with 
eight little lives depending upon her 
cool thought and quick action, showed 
herself a true heroine. Not a moment 
could be lost in indecision, for the 
house was swaying and trembling in 
the water and might go at any mo- 
ment. In a big cottonwood tree close 
to one of the south windows lay the 
only hope of safety should the build- 
ing be carried away by the flood, but 
how span the eight or ten feet of 
rushing water? 

In less time than it takes me to 
write of it the window was thrown 
up and the long recitation bench, so 
familiar in country schools, was care- 
fully pushed through until one end 
rested on the big limb opposite, ne- 
cessity lending strength to weak mus- 
cles. As quickly was a rope impro- 
vised of the teacher’s and children’s 
aprons. Then, her life in her hands, 
the teacher crawled along the narrow 
bridge and bound its farther end to 
the branch on which it rested, using 
a portion of the cloth rope. Eight 
perilous trips from the tree to the 
window ledge followed, in which she 
took first the oldest child and placed 
her astride a branch, then placed a 
little one between her and the tree 
that she might assist it in holding on, 
and so on with the others, reserving 
the “baby” for the last, as her special 
charge. 

God was surely watching her move- 
ments and staying disaster until she 
should complete her work of reicue, 
for scarcely was she safe in the tree 
with her last little charge, when the 
now deserted house, unable longer to 
resist the force that was undermin- 
ing it, swept away, toppling over ere 
it had gone far on its journey to de- 
struction. 

Through all this ordeal, that would 
have tried the heart of the bravest 
man, the teacher calmed the children 
by her own cheerfulness and compo- 
sure, showing not a trace of the fear 
that must have been freezing the 
blood in her veins. After the passing 
of the house she cheered the children 
and kept up their spirits till help came, 
by telling amusing and interesting 
stories, interspersed with the favorite 
school songs. 

The clouds being relieved of their 
burden by the cloudburst, the rain 
ceased as suddenly as it began, and 
the fathers in the several homes, all 
unconscious ~. the disaster that had 
so nearly wiped out their children’s 
lives, now got out their teams to go 
and bring the little ones from school. 
You parents who read this can better 
imagine. than words of mine can de- 
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scribe, the feelings of the father who, 
first turning the brow of the hill saw 
that the schoolhouse was gone and 
you will understand that the sweetest 
sound that ever fell upon his ears 
was that of the children’s voices sing- 
ing a lively school song, and the 
“hurrah” that rang out from the 
tree when he was discovered. 

That teacher’s name is fairly rev- 
erenced in that neighborhood and had 
she not later chosen to accept @ 
school of one she would have had a 
life lease on her position in the 
“Sleepy Hollow” district. 


Picnic Devices 


LEE JEFFERSON. 








Now there are picnics and picnics. 
Some of the nice ones occur when one 
member of the 
family proposes 
that supper be 
eaten on the piaz- 
za, or under the 
big maple tree in 
the yard. The 
idea gets encour- 
agement from all 
. sides, Now for 
such a picnic as 
this, nothing is 
handier than the 
little stand shown 
in Fig 1. It isa 
light affair that 
can be carried by 
one finger, but is 


strong and commodious 


enough 
enough to hold three plates of cake 


and bread, or a larger number of 
smailer dishes. 

This little stand can be set either 
upon the piazza or upon the grass 
ground and will afford great satisfac- 
tion. It is made by cutting from half- 
inch board three circles of varying 
sizes, ten, nine and eight inches in di- 
ameter being desirable sizes. -The side 
pieces are made of small, pliable strips 
of wood, which are screwed to the 
edges of the circles of wood with small 
round-headed screws, being spread at 
the base in the manner shown. The 
middle piece begins at the lower shelf 
and passes up and over the upper 
shelf, forming a handle for the whole, 
and down as middle piece on the other 
side. If itis difficult to get a strip that 
will prove thus flexible, a straight 
piece can be used as far up as the 
top shelf, then a handle carefully 
fashioned from a flat barrel hoop can 
be used for the curved portion, using 
another straight piece on the other 
side. 

In Fig IV is shown a stand for lem- 
onade glasses. This is cut in the form 
of a large circle, 
of half-inch board, 
through its center 
being extended a 
stout piece of 
green wood, cutin 


the woods, and 
bent at the top in- 
to such a handle 
as is shown. The 
lower end is point- 
ed, so that this 
standard can be 
pressed into the 
ground; thus per- 


mitting the stand 
to be placed any- 
where out of doors. 
It can be filled with giasses and car- 
ried about to each one of the picnic- 
ers, then placed in position as sug- 
gested. The circle of wood is support- 
ed by four curved bits of green twig, 
left with the bark on as they grew, 
as is the case with the central piece. 

If such a stand is to be used on the 
piazza, the point of the standard can 
be cut off and the braces allowed to 
extend downward and outward to 
form four legs, as suggested by the 
dotted lines, Fig II and Fig III show 
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INDIVIDUAL GLASS HOLDERS. 


round or square, as suggested. A nail, 
or screw, passing through the center 
individual glass supporters that can 
be stuck in the ground beside each 
person for the glass to rest upon when 
not in use. 


The tops can be either 


-GLIMPSES OF REAL LIFE 


into the head of the stick beneath, will 
make each complete. Enough can be 
made in a few moments to supply a 
whole company. 

The boys of the family can make all 
these articles, and their presence will 
do much to add to the comfort of a 
piazza, lawn or grove picnic. 








Grandfather's Nerve. 

MRS R. M. ROBERTS. 
Grandfather was a hale, hearty 
man of 79. It was his custom to help 


at the barn and do whatever chores 
he pleased. Breakfast over one morn- 
ing, and Grandfather not having put 
in an appearance, we were just about 
to go look for him, when he was seen 
coming slowly towards the house. It 
seemed to be as much as he could do 
to move, and some one ran to help 
him. 

“What's the matter, father?” ex- 
claimed my mother. 

“Oh,” said grandfather, and despite 
his pain, a sly twinkle was in his eye, 
“that bull thought he could master 
me, but I conquered him!” And then 
with a groan he sank into a chair. He 
was undressed, put to bed and it was 
a day or so before he could tell his 
story. 

At this time my father owned a fine 
herd of Jerseys, at the head of them 
a large full-blooded bull. The animal 
was kept in a pen and that morning 
after the men had gone in to breakfast 
the notion entered Grandfather's head 
to let the bull out and clean his pen. 
He did so and the animal attacked 
him. 

The cows were out at the time and 
the barn was empty. In the first rush 
the bull knocked Grandfather into the 
deep trench behind where the cows 
stood. Here the bull could not reach 
him with his horns as they would 
strike the platform on each side, but 
with his nose he pushed Grandfather 
the whole length of the trench. Again 
and again the enraged animal charged 
on the helpless man until at length 
Grandfather, realizing something must 
be done and soon, reached up and 
got a firm grip in the ring in the bull's 
nose. Then he actually pulled him- 
self up by this. 

Once on his feet he seized a pitch 
fork, drove the bull back into the pen 
and locked him in, then made his 
way to the house. It was two weeks 
before Grandfather got out of bed. 
There were no bones broken but there 
was scarcely a spot on his body that 
was not black and blue. 


> 


Will She Find Him?—An ideal hus- 


band should be a man of distinguish- 
ing sense and fine understanding, ten- 
der, easily pleased with and patient 
with his wife. He should be a man 
of good humor, a good natured man 
being likely to put the best construc- 
tions on little accidents. He should 
be master of himself, have an active 
and magnetic will, be strictly honor- 
able and have good judgment. He 
should have firmness of character 
and not care more for a spot on his 
clothes than for a spot on his repu- 
tation. He should have ability to in- 
struct and inform, and everybody 
should be better for having studied 
and practiced his instructions. His 
excellencies should be heard of con- 
tinually, both among the rich and the 
poor. He should be observant and 
know how to do the right thing and 
do it. Should dress well, though he 
should not be valued for his outward 
appearance. It goes without saying 
that he should be good looking.— 
[Newport Girl, N H. 





Girls are always afraid that they are 
not going to be married and men that 
they are. 














NEW WAY OF RECKONING. 


Teacher :—“How old are you Ma- 
lindy ?” 

Malindy :—“Missy, I’se seen 
watah melon seasons.” 
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It’s a poor rule thet don’t give 12 
inches tew the foot. 

Settin’ on the fence keeps daown 
tew things—the fence an’ yewr in- 
come. 

The open-air cure is all right fur 
indervidyuls, but bad fur farmin’ tools. 


at the 
what's 


They’s room 
wanter know 
fust. 


top, 
at the 


but yew 
bottom 


Keep on the right side uv the caow 
whether yew are milkin’ or not. 


Yew can't allus symperthize with 
the under dorg, ‘cuz sometimes he 
starts all the trouble. 


Yew can't kick milk eout uv a caow 
nur hammer willin’ness eout uv a hoss. 


Ef they ain't no money in farmin’ 
they’s a hull lot else thet’s jest ez good. 

“Keep in the middle uv the road” 
wuz good advice afore the day uv the 
autermobiles. 


Don't skim all the 
milk uv human 
pass it araoun’. 


It's better tew put yewr money in a 
farmin’ scheme then tew let someone 
else put it in a minin’ scheme an’ 
leave yew minus. 


People don’t hafter go eout lookin’ 
fur trouble; ef they are inclined that 
way it will come raound where they 
be, and plenty uv of it. 


cream off'n the 
kindness afore yew 


It’s better tew cry over spilled milk 
than tew kick the ol’ caow. 

Ef they wuz no spice in life mos’ 
people would die uv starvation. 


The man who feeds his annermuls 
fust an’ himself last feeds himself 
best. 


The under dorg gits the symperthy 
ef he's allus b’en a good dorg. 


Don't furgit thet they is jest ez 
much daown hill ez they is up hill. 
Honesty may not be a lost art al- 


tergether, but it’s purty hard tew find. 
it’s a long lane thet hez no horned 

critter fur scarin’ the summer folks. 
It's no credit tew hav the last word, 

an’ it’s a sight uv time wasted, 
They's tew kinds uv fencin’ an’ it's 


a good idee fur yewr boy tew l'arn 
both. 

Lay up yewr money fur a rainy day, 
but don’t git it eout ev'ry time it 
sprinkles. 


It’s true enough thet they’s room at 
the top, but they don't seem tur be 
no top. > 


-_ 


Content. 
MOSES TEGGART. 








Lone hewing in the autumn woods, 
His long back bowed and bent, 
And his best clothing, cotton duds, 

Yet toiled he there content. 


At dawn we heard him grind his axe; 
At noon we knew the ring 
Of that which swayed, in toil, 

tax 
A younger man to swing. 


would 


Came evening on, and, light as foam, 
White chips around him flew, 

Until, glad-eyed, he thought of home— 
A nest below the blue! 


One true to Nature’s simple laws, 
We asked him as he went, 


If it might be he happy was; 
He answered, “I'm content!" 
——_—>— 








The Jumbled Animals. 


How many of our bright little folks 
made out the flames in the “Jumbled 
Animal” puzzle published last week? 
Here they are: 


1. Elephant. 6. Camel. 

2. Tiger. 7. Alligator. 
3. Monkey. 8. Squirrel. 
4. Rabbit. %. Mouse. 

5. Weasel. 10. Possum. 





Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Dresses made from them have the 
appearance of more costly goods—their 


patterns are so refined. 
substantial 


color and 


The fadeless 
quality make 


them most economical. 


EDDYSTONE. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 


have made Simpson Prints. 


“ PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia , 




















They last a lifetime— 


made ready for business— 


as represented— 


We want to 
prove to you 
that you can- 
not buy a bet- 





‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


‘‘Kalamazoos” are fuel savers.— 


Economical in all respects— _ . : 
They are low in price and high in quality— 
They are easily Operated and quickly set up and 


Buy from the actual manufacturer—_ 
Your*money returned iz everything is not exactly 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and job- 
bers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo, 


We Pay the Freight 





All Kalama- 
zoo stoves and 
ranges are 
guaranteed 


Oak Stove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel 


WHOLE FAMILY 


Radiant Base Burner ter stove or 
High Grade Parlor range than the 
Heater for Hard Coal Kalamazoo at 
any price. 


We want to show ou bey A, 

why you save from 20% to 40% in ‘ ; ‘* 

buyiig direct from our factory. | fied with, patent, oven 
If you think $5, or $10, pa 4 makes baking and roast- 

ing easy. 

Saving * 
SEND POSTAL FOR 

CATALOGUE NO. 100. 


Examine our complete line of 
stoves andl ranges for all kinds 
of fuel; ‘note the high quality; 
compare our prices with others 
and then decide to 
buy from actual man- 
ufacturers and save 
all middlemen’s 
profits. 

Catalog shows 267 
styles and sizes forall 
kinds of fuel. Write 
now. Sold on 360 
Days Approval Test, 


Kalamazoo Stove Co, 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


under a bind- 
ing, legal and thoroughly respon- 
sible $20,000 bond to be exactly 
as represented. 

All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use 
when you receive them. 

You won’t need the help of an ex- 
pert to set them up in your home, 















All Kalamazoo cook 
stovea and ranges are 
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Handsomely Nickel. 
ed Monarch Cast Iron 
Range. Forall kinds of fuel. 






Royal Steel Range 
For a kinds offuel. 


















A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL "Si" 


The stove you select is sent or p reer approval, safe delivery 






























uaranteed, freight prepaid, choice of lateot designs and appliances, 
undsomely ornamented, highly polished, ready to put in your home, oo Oven 
There is no doubt about these stoves being perfectly satisfactory, for jermom- 
they are wel! known by one of the oldest trade-marks among high-grade eters Make 
stoves, ‘There are no better stoves or more economic prices than the —_ Bak. 
ng Easy, 


GOLD COIN stoves 
at Wholesale Prices 


Sent directly from our factory at exactly dealer’s cost ‘which saves 
you $5 to $25 on a stove), and if at any time within a year it isn't 
perfectly satisfactory to you we will return your money and take 
the stove back. There is no offer made anywhere else to equal 
this for a standard trade-marked stove of such high grade, First, 
Write for Our ILLUSTRATED STOVE BOOK —Free 


Tt shows a full line of Ranges and Heating Stoves. 
Select style and price you prefer and learn all about the stoves before you order, Write now to 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 1 @ak &St., Troy, N. ¥. (Suovessor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 





Our patent grate free 
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By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 
nell University. 


A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
its development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
harvesting, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
in all it is the most complete, Yeliable and author- 
itative work on the potato ever published in 
America. Illustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 
Price 75c. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Laf: tte Street, New York, N. Y. 
a rquette Building, Chicago, TL 


AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«IT saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteoue treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
























THE POTATO WHEN YOU WRITE TO) 








First Impressions of an Air Ship. 

[This interesting story was written by 
Chester Phillips Johnson, the 13-year old 
son of Prof W. G. Johnson. Let us hear 
from others of our boys and girls who at- 
tend the fairs this fall.—The Editor.] 

A real airship was announced as a 
feature of the Ohio state fair last fall. 
I was anxious to 
to go, but I was 
afraid my father 
would prefer that 
I stay on the 





farm where I 
spend my sum- 
mers, I had 
heard so much 


about airships I 
Wanted to = see 
one and I told 
father I desired 
to go to Ohio 
with him. He 
said he needed a 
boy to help him 
with his camera 
while he was 
taking pictures 
of the prize ex- 

CHESTER. hibits, and if I 
was willing to do that, he would take 
me. I consented and went. 

My cousin and I got an early break- 
fast the first morning of the fair and 
off we went. We found the airship 
under a big tent, with guards all 
around it. We paid 25. cents and 
went in. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE AIRSHIP. 


The huge thing looked like. a big 
whale, such as I had seen in the nat- 
































AIRSHIP GOING UP. 
ural history museum in New York, It 
was about 60 feet long and 15 to 20 
feet high at the thickest part. It was 
made of silk cloth that had been oiled, 
giving it a yellowish appearance. Over 
this was a big net, like a fisherman’s 
net. To this net was attached the 
frame, on which the pilot, or whatever 
he calls himself, sat. This frame was 
made of three light pieces of wood 
braced together like a triangle. To 
the hind end was attached the big 
rudder; but I was surprised to see 
the propeller at the front end of the 
frame. A little gasoline motor was 
set in the frame, where it balanced 
perfectly. 

GETTING READY TO GO UP. a 

We stayed around the tent all day, 
but the airship did not go up. The 
guards said it was too windy. The 
next day they told the same story, 
and we began to think it was a fake. 
The third day, about 4 o’clock in the 


ne 

















RETURNING TO FAIR GROUNDS. 
afternoon, we saw the monster hauled 


out of the tent. Roy Knabenshue, the 
inventor, straddled the frame, while 





25 or 30 men held the big thing down. 
It seemed as though it wanted to get 
away. 

Mr Knabenshue said, “Let her go 
ard she did go. 

SAILED LIKE A BIG TURKEY .BUZZARD. 
I now understood why the propell: 
was on the frontend. The little motor 
went “clickity-click, click, click.” Th 
propeller whirled around very fast 
and pulled the airship along, inste 
of pushing it like a motor boat. 1 
less than a minute it was far abo, 
the tree -tops and. buildings, saili) 
around in the air like a bird. Wh 
he wanted to go up higher, Mr Kna 
enshue would slide back on the fram 
so the end of the balloon would p 
upward; if he wanted to come do 
he would slide forward and down 

would come. 

I was greatly excited; the airs! 
was a real thing, after all! v 
watched it go up and down, sidew 
cut a figure eight and then it sail 
out over the city: of Columbus, circ! 
the dome of the capitol building, ca 
back and alighted within 100 feet 
where: it started. My father ma 
some snapshots showing the airsh 
which he has let me use in this story 


— 
A Cold Water Cure. 
L. K. KING. 

Many years ago, a sister develop: 
into a somnambulist. Every night 
so she would leave her bed, proceed 
to some other part of the room, rum- 
mage around in every nook and 
corner, turning things topsy turvy, 
making a pecutiar noise, until fathe 
would go up and put her gently to be 
After being quieted down she would 
sleep quietly until the usual time in 
the morning, when she would awake 
refreshed and knowing nothing of 
what had transpired during the night 

One night, the peculiar cry, pa 
moan and part wail, was heard i 
the chamber, and on going up with 
lighted candle, father saw sister sitting, 
with nightgown all tucked up around 
under her, on top of a large pile of 
corn in the ear, which had been store 
in the corner of a large room for the 
winter. She was making the night 
hideous to all members of the fam- 











“SHE GAVE A LOUD WITOOP!” 


ily, especially to the little ones, wno 
imagined some weird spirit had take 
possession of her mind. 

Returning to the kitchen, fath 
procured a quart dipper filled with 
cold water and returned to the cham- 
ber. “This he poured over her head 
wetting her completely. She gave 
loud whoop, and one tremendous juni\p 
landing straight on her feet. in the 
middle of the floor. With bewildered 
eyes wide opén, she gazed around fo! 
a few moments, then broke down i 
a natural cry. Never from that day 
to the present nas she been troubled 
with somnambulism 





Berry Dainties. 


E. F. PETERS. 


Blackberry Pyramid: Cook 1 tea- 
cup rice until thoroughly done; try 
not to break the grains or have them 
gummy. While hot spread a thin 
layer on a large plate and cover with 
large ripe berries. Put another laye! 
of rice over these and so on, each 
layer a little smaller around than the 
preceding one, so that, finished, you 


have a pyramid. Serve cold with 
sugar and cream, It will cut in nice 
slices. 


Blackberry Sponge Pudding: Bake 
a thin sponge cake and cut in squares 


{To Page 159.] 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





In attractive limgerie blouses the 
simplest in design are often the most 
pleasing. The blouse sketched in No 
6489 is of allover openwork embroid- 
ery, the same as can be purchased 
anywhere by the yard. An insert of 
Jace in fanciful pattern relieves the 


No 6489—Pleasing Lingerie Waist, 
82, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 
severity of the front and proves a very 
effective adornment. The collar and 
cuffs may be of lace or the embroid- 
ered material. The elbow sleeve is 
daintily finished with two tiny ruffles 
of lace. The waist might be realized 
in plain linen with a pretty design em- 
broidered upon the ‘front, batk and 
sleeves, 

No 4747—There is an air of quaint- 
about the apron sketched here 





ness 


which is truly charming and the little 
maid who wears it will look quite as 
attractive as the fondest mother could 
It is very simpk 


wish. in design and 





SIMPLE APRON DESIGN. 

No 4747—Smart Everyday Apron, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
the trimming must be unpretentious 
io correspond, but for general wear it 
is exceedingly pretty. The round neck 
and armholes are edged with a ner- 
row lace which will not interfere 
with the small wearer’s activities as 
frills and flounces often do. The gar- 








THE SEWING *ROOM 


ment is shaped out from the waist- 
line so that a graceful flare gives the 
effect of smartness. 

ONE OF THE NEW LINEN GOWNS. 

Linen carries with it an air of re- 
finement and quality which places it 
at once above the mediocrity of other 
washing fabrics. Until within a few 
years it was considered very choice 
and held at prices which debarred the 
small purse. But this year we find 
excellent qualities of this same ma- 
terrial at prices within reach of all. 
A very smart shirt waist gown of linen 
is shown in Nos 6700-6701 which has 
won many admirers. The panel effect 
in waist and skirt is very chic and be- 
coming while the sleeves in three- 
quarter length and buttoning over on 
the upper side are very smart. The 
tucks give excellent lines to the back 
and extra fulness to the front. A tuck 
at each side of the front panel ends 
below the hip. The skirt, No 6701 is 
circular with the straight front panel 





6700—Waist for 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch bust. 


No linen suit, 32, 


No 6701—Skirt for same, 20, 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 
and proves unusually graceful. The 
price of these patterns is 20c, but 


either will be sent upon receipt of 10c. 


HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. hese 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


each. Address Pattern Department. 
—— ae 
Potato Doughnuts—To 2 cups 


mashed potatoes add 2 cups sugar, 3 
eggs, 1 qt flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 5 tea- 
spoons baking powder Flavor with 
nutmeg. Put a generous supply of 
flour on the bread board, take a spoon- 
ful of the batter and put in this, roll 
with as little flour as possible about 
an inch thick, cut and fry in smoking 
hot lard. "While hot sprinkle with pul- 
verized sugar and ground cinnamon.— 
{J. H. Gallaher. 





When a woman gives up her look- 
ing glass she has reached the loftiest 
pinnacle of human self-denial. 





A true hero.is a man who doesn’t 
have to hire a brass band to help him 
do his duty. 


Rerry Dainties. 





[From Page 158.] 
Beat whites of 2 eggs stiff with \% 
cup powdered sugar. Spread this over 
half the cake, placing large blackber- 
ries thickly in this frosting. Lay on 
the other half, then cover the top 
with berries. and cover them with 
powdered sugar. Serve with cream 
or whipped cream or milk. 

Blueberry Gingerbread : Stir to- 
gether 1 tablespoon butter, 1 egge and 
% cup sugar. Mix in 1 cup good mo- 
lasses and cup sweet milk. Sift 
together 1 pt flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder or soda and pinch of salt. 
Mix this and 1 pt berries with the 
first ingredients. Shallow pans are 
best and a sauce may be served with 
squares of the cake, if desired. 

Cup Puddings: Make a batter of 
% cup sugar and 1 tablespoon butter, 
the beaten yolks of 2 eggs, % cup 
milk and pinch of salt. Mix this to a 
soft batter with flour in which 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder has been stirred 
and stir in the beaten whites of the 
eggs. Butter some cups and fill 1-3 
full with berries, dropping on top bat- 
ter enough to make cups 2-3 full. 
Steam or bake about 20 minutes. The 
puddings may be eaten from the cups, 
or may be turned into other dishes 
and served with cream. 

Pudding: Place a layer of un- 
cooked blueberries in a glass dish. 
Cover with powdered sugar, then with 
whipped cream. Alternate in this way 
until the dish is full, the last layer 
being of cream. Chill thoroughly, on 
ice and serve with tiny hot biscuit 
or shortcake, if desired. This is a very 
nice dish for lunch. The cream may 
be flavored with lemon. 

Blueberry Bread Pudding: Line a 
pudding dish with pieces of buttered 
bread. Stew 1 qt blueberries, sweet- 
ening to taste, then pour into the dish 
and cover while hot with more pieces 
of buttered bread and let stand several! 
hours. It will turn out of the dish 
whole and can be served with milk or 
any preferred sauce. 

Uncooked Grapes— Wild grapes 
gathered after frost are delicious put 
down uncooked in large stone jars, 
first a layer of sugar, then one of 
grapes, one of sugar, and so on until 
the jar is full, using almost as much 
sugar, (brown sugar is good) as 
grapes. Put a plate on top as weight 
and tie cloth over. They form their 
own juice and are soon covered. The 
grapes make delicious pies, and the 
juice diluted, a splendid drink. The 
juice is nice for mincemeat, too.— 
{Mrs A. B. 


% 
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Another Farm Lover—We live on a 
farm about one mile from the village. 
I help milk and do other chores. I 
go to the creamery with a horse that 
is 20 years old. I have one brother. 
I am ten years old and I like to live 
on a farm. Last winter we made 
some harnesses for our calves and 
could drive them around; they are 
away to-pasture now. We live ten 
miles from Moose hillock and I want 
to go there some day. We can see Mt 
Pulaski ever in Newbury, Vt. I have 


been there and it is very nice.—[James 


N. Sawyer, N H. 

Corn Salad—Cut 2 dozen ears of corn 
from cob, chop 1 large head of cab- 
bage, 4 onions, 2 peppers and add 
vinegar enough to cover, cook all to- 


gether and put in cans. We believe 
you will make it again next fall.— 
[L. &. G. 

Experience is the spinster school- 
mistress who teaches callow youths 
the way of the world. 
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AWFUL SUFFERING 


From Dreadful Paine From Wound on 
Yoot—System All Run Down—Mi- 
racuious Cure by Cuticura. 

“Words cannot speak highly enough 
for the Cuticura Remedies, I am now 
seventy-two years of age. My system 
had been all run down. My blood was 
so bad that blood poisoning had set 
in. I had several doctors attending 
me, so finally I went to the hospital, 
where I was laid up for two months, 
My foot and ankle were almost beyond 
recognition. Dark blood flowed out of 
wounds in many places, and I was so 
disheartened that I thought surely my 
last chance was slowly leaving me, 
As the foot did not improve you can 
readily tmagine how I felt. I was 
simply disgusted and tired of life. I 
stood this pain, which was dreadful, 
for six months, and during this time I 
was not able to wear a shoe and not 
able to work. Some one spoke to me 
about Cuticura. The consequences 
were I bought a eet of the Cuticura 
Remedies of one of my friends, who 
was a druggist, and the praise that I 
gave after the second application is 
beyond description; it seemed a mir- 
acle, for the Cuticura Remedies took 
effect immediately. I washed the foot 
with the Cuticura Soap before apply- 
ing the Ointment, and I took the Re- 
solvent at the same time. After two 
weeks’ treatment my foot was healed 
completely. People who had seen my 
foot during my illness and who have 
seen it since the cure can hardly be- 
lieve their own eyes. Robert Schoen- 


hauer, Newburgh, N Y, Aug 21, 1905. 


A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by Prof. Isaac P. 
Roberts, formerly Dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Author of “Fertility of the Land,” 
“The Horse,” ete, ete. 


Professor Roberts in his appreciative introduction 
to thisnew edition saya: “What Jethro Tull did te 
improve the tillage, the author of ‘Ten Acres 
Enough’ did to prove that intensified agriculture 
on small areas could be made not only to support @ 
family, but to yield a handsome profit, and health, 
freedom and happiness as well.” 

Many years ago a practical man who had suffered 
tn mind and in pocket from the panics and financial 
crises of ante-bellum days, decided to give up the 
struggle of business in the city and settle with his 
family on a farm. Untrained in the profession of 
acriculture, but imbued with a natural love for it, he 
proceeded to demonstrate that ten acres, properly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, were sufficient to 
sustain his entire family and something more. In- 
deed he went further and proved hisown theory that 
ten acres with intelligent work and manure concen- 
trated upon them are worth more than a large farm 
indifferently cultivated. 

He had such marked success he decided to tell how 
he did it in a book, and the telling makes exception- 
aly interesting, valuable and instructive reading. 
fhe author writes ina happy, optimistic and human 
vein; and even the ‘statistical portions of his narra- 
tive hold the reader’s attention with a desire to know 
how he is coming out. Interwoven with the story of 
his progress is valuable and practical information on 
how to plant and cuitivate the smaller fruits with an 
eye constantly to that wise economy which brings 
the greatest profits. Although written a great many 
years ago, it is marvelous in its application to present 
day conditions and its value is therefore as great 
now as it ever was. 

Substantially bound in cloth, 5x7 inches, 


273 pages, Price net. ..........06 sesccccece #1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y, 
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THE Hop 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Mane 
ufacture. By HERBERT MYRICK. 


A_ practical handbook on the most approved 
methods in growing, harvesting, curing an 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
of 3) pages, profusely illustrated, and complete in 
every detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustive 
work on this crop ever attempted. Illustrated 300 
pages, 5x7 tuches, cloth, #1.50. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Marquette Bailding, Chicago. 



















Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, yitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


The children’s friend— 
Jayne's T onic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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easy turns. 
time and on approval test. 
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A Fairbanks Power 


issuretobe dependable. Buying the Ae 4 we 
sell gasoline engines, it’s sure to be adapted 
We will counsel with you 
advise you. We maintain a corps of ex- 
net ie power men for that purpose. State your 
ous. We answer promptly—send a man 
ity poh need him and ask it. rite for free 
Farm Power 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., NEW YORK. 














Albany, Boston, Son Orleans eeeeeatae 
Baltimore Buftalo, hi recuse, 
Bangor, Me., Hartford, Eng., ok jasgow. 



















THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage an fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the worg 

laimed for it. 









































\ JABS That is Horse High; Bull 
g Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


f Atless than dealers’ price 
Mand we pay the Fre 
Our Catalogue tells how 
B Wire a ae ay Wirete 
-: eas galvanized, —w y some is 
‘ Xe — mt andsome bad. You 
~~ should have this informa- 
3 eae tion. Write for Catalogue. 


fo 
oe, ed KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
ee Box 23 Muncie Indiana. 
















SEPARATORS AND PO 


2 and 3 horses ; level or even tread. 
AM Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand 


and Power Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Saws; Steel 

and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationarr. 

THE MESSINGER MFG. cé., Tatamy, Pa, 
2 








Monarch Hydraulic 


; > 
ew Ulder Fress 


\ Great strength and ca- 
\ pacity; all sizes; also 

\ gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
saw mills, thresh- 
ers. Cataiog free, 





and give a large cash discount 

on 25 rods or more of the Frost 

Fence. Better etili, we give youa 

fence that looks better and wears 

longer than any other make. Write 

~ once Ao catalogue 
co., 


AKE & 29 Broadway, WV. Y. 
HB Tnosr WIRE FRNCE. CO., Cleveland, Odio, 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S-BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct’ from Factory. SAVE S0c @ gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, Write Prices, Samples, ané 
*INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. cand 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


sf ell .. DRILLING & 





PROSPECTING MACHINES, 
Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


SILO 


Take-Up Hoo) 
. SILOCO., 





With 2in. material 

Continuous door. 

epening. Permanent 

and dOwnn 
INTERNAT 

m St., Jefferson,Onio, 








If you need an ensilage cutter you need @ 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 


















OR STOCKMEN, 


BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER 
AND FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever published on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. It is the first book which 
has systematized the subject of animal breeding. 
The leading laws which govern this most intricate 
question the author has boldly defined and author- 
itatively arranged. The chapters which he has 
written on the more involved features of the sub- 
ject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly 
speculative views cherished with reference to these 
questions, The striking originality in the treat- 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Do You Use a DISC HARROW ? 


If so, look at the picture. See there isn’t any tongue—but a ¢ruck—to hitch to, 
Know what that means? We'll tell you. It means that the Detroit Tongueless 
Disc Harrow, the greatest invention of the age, will save your horses 25 per 
cent of the strain of Discing. Thete’s no Side Draft—and no Neck Weight, 
One horse doesn’t have to pry the machine around by 
crowding onthe tongue, It’s just an even, steady pull 
for both horses, and saves much time by making quick, 
And it’s sold direct from our factory on 
If not just as represented, 
after 30 days send it back—we’ll pay all the re 
ways, Write for our catalogue today. 
scribes and gives delivered prices on 14 sizes. 


BMERIOAN HARROW 00. 
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There is no gas engine as simple as an Olds—compare it with others and this state- 
ment is proved. e pepe cost bra ticslly nothing. Every adjustment is very 
simple to make. Exact duplicates of any part can 


furnished at once, perfectly 
machined and ready to puton. This is important in case of accident. 


The Most Economical Engine 


For feed grinding, cowing wood, toceching, charting, gomotig, re » Senning cream separator, etc. 
r reference—The User—The Man wii 

is interestingly told in our catalogue mailed on s. ine Tell us your re- 

ws will — fou figure out what you™need. Send for our catalog showing 

ype - p.), Type K and N (12-1200 h. p. used with our Gas Producer, 

nel ‘cost 7 per cent. ) 


Celebrated Picture Free. 
For 4c in stamps to pay cost of mailing we will also send you Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,’ 


the most celebrated animal picture in the world, size 16 by 20 beautifully colored, 
suitable for framing. 


OLDS GAS POWER CoO., formerly OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 
$17 Chestnut Street, Lansing, Mich, 


The reason wh 
quirements an 
Type A (2-8h. 
it will sehnce 














&, Y Cc When you get it 
ave our rop in the barn from 
damage by lightning by installing a system cf our copper 
lightning rods. In rodding theusands of buildings no dam- 
age is ever done where they are used, but where they are not 
used three-fourths of the losses on farm buildings are caused 
by lightning. 

You put in you time grow ing a crop and harvesting it, and 
store it in your barn for safety: Should you not protect 
it from lightning, when it can be done with so little difficulty 
and expense? 

Our booklet, “The Laws and Nature of Lightning and 
How to Control It,” will give you much valuable informa- 
tion. Write for it and we will send it free, and when you 
get ready to buy lightning rods it will be useful. 

All of our goods are branded with our registered trade ark 
and each of our agents has an agent’s certificate. Do not buy 
an imitation, nor something said to be just as good, but look 
for the trade mark, D & S, on the end of the spool and make the 
agent show you his certificate. This will insure the best of 





ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than 
the superb order and regular sequence of thought 
from the beginning to the end of the book. The 
beok is intended to meet the needs of all persons 
interested in the breeding and rearing of live stock 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 405 pages. Cloth. Price 
$1.50. « 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards 
of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine in America. The accepted text 
book in colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
breeders. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 371 = pages. 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


By Thomas Shaw. This is the first book published 
which treats on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of clovers as applicable to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and which takes up the 
entire subject in aq systematic way and consecutive 
sequence, The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work on 
this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 

agriculture as well as by all who are interested 
in ithe tilling of the soil. Mlustrated. 5x8 inches, 
337° pages. Cloth, net, $1.00, 


Eorage Crops Other Than Grasses. 


By Thomas Shaw. harvest and 


How to cultivate, 





use them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, leguminous 
plants, crops of the brasssic , the cereals, mil- 
let, field roots, etc, Inten al and reliable. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 287 pag es, Cloth, Price $1.00, 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of all 


kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc, Not a line | 
ig repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best 
methods of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
ensilage. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages, Cloth, 
Price $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 
Our Brief Descriptive Catalog 
sent free of charge 


(16 pages) will be 
to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6 by ¥ inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descrivtions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y, 








Marquette Building, Chicago, Hl. | 


copper in your rod and assure you fair, honest treatment and 
a good job, the work being done by a man who knows his 
business and who will issue our guarantee when the job is 
finished. 

DODD & STRUTHERS 


720 Sixth Avenue Des Moines, lowa 























Your chief trouble will be to 
get the corn to the machine * 
fast enough, if you have an 


Abenaque 
Gasoline 
Engine and Papec ‘Pneumatic Cutter 


The blower « cutter that vequizes @ the least power, and the engine that gives the most—an 
eal ensilage outfit. mn cutter is of most modern ty: 
; ius —_ and — y. me ae amas to highest = 4 
ue is not only g ‘or your ens lage cutter, bu 
eet work, an 

















is» have a wider range of w: ve you 
trouble than ae other gasoline engine made. Mount or et 
ed; you can set it down any where, in any position, and 
itis ready for business. 
We sell engine and biower 7 gee or as an outhit. 


Abenaque Machine Works, 35%" 


If you Dave wood to saw get prices On our sawing 

















TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 8222223007" 
Carries off — water; 
admits air to Ip 





swampy land —— ane nd made fertile. 
sin ile motes requiremen also make Sewet 
Chlianey Tops, Encaustic Sc Side Wat Tile, etc. Writes 

M, JACKSON, 30 Third Ave., Albany, B. 1. 
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